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HARVEY’S PATENT RAILROAD 
SPIKES. 
THE Suabseribers are manufacturing and are now 
prepared to make con'racis fur the supply of the 
abive article, Samples may be seen and obtained 
at Messrs. BOORMAN, JOHNSON, AYRES & Co. 
No. 119 Greenwich Street, New-York, or at the Ma- 
kersin Poughkeepsie, who refer to the subjoined cer- 
tificates in relation to the article. 
HARVEY KNIGHT. 
PouGuKEEPsik, October 25th, 1826. 


The undersigned having attentively examined 


Harvey's Parent FLANCHED and Grooven SPIKES | 


is of the opinion, tha: they are decidedly preferable for 
Railroads to any other Spikes with which he is ac- 


quainted ; and shall unhesitating!y recommend their| 


adyption by the different Railroad Companies whose 


works he has in charge. 
BENJ, WRIGHT, 
Chief Engineer N. Y. & E. R, R. 
New-York, April ‘th, 1836. 
* Harvey’s Flanched and Grooved Spikes are evi- 
dently superior for Railroads to thusein common use, 
and I shall recommend their adoption on the roads un- 
der my charge if their increased cost over the latter 
18 Not greater than some twenty per cent. , 
JNO, M. FESSENDON, Engineer. 
Boston, April 26th, i836. No. 44—Ikt. 
TWO HUNDRED LOTS will be sold 
at NEWBURG, on Saturday 12ih‘instant. 
These Lots are in the immediate vicinity 
of the large Steam Engine Manufactory 
about to be erected, at the north part of the 
village of Newburgh—and twenty dwelling 
houses will be required to be buil: immedt- 
ately, fo accommodate the workmen. Great 
inducements are here held out to those who 
Wish to invest in real estate, as twenty 
dwellings would be :akeu at once on a lease 





. 





for 3 or 5 years, at 15 per cent. on their cost. 


Further information will be given to any 
one dispused to purchase and build, on ap- 


plication to this office. 








NEW-HAVEN AND HARTFORD RAILROAD. 


We are informed that contracts for grad- 
ing and preparing the Northern section of 
this road have been compleied so far as it 
was des:reble to pursue then at the present 
time. Ten out of the twenty-one sec-ions 
are contracted for, upon terms highly favo- 
rable to the interests of the ¢ompany, and 
ithe remainder can be disposed of at will. 
|The work on the’southern section is going 
|on with great spirit,—every material is pro- 
| vided for,—and there can belittle doubt that, 


|, with the present enterprizing agents and 
||engineers, a large portion of road will be in 
‘Operation duriag the ensuing summer. 


[Con. Herald.] 














CONTINUATION OF THE RAILROAD. 


“We learn from the Richmond Compiler 
that the railroad between Richmond and 
Fredericksburg is now in use to Downer’s 
bridges, about 48 miles from Richmond, 
leaving less than 16 miles of stage travel- 
ling to Fredericksburg. The trip from 
Richmond to Washington city is now per- 
formed in 13 hours. And two lines rup 
regularly each way every day. The hours 
from Washington are in the morning at 
half past five and in the evening upon the 
arrival of the afternoon train of cars from 
Raltimore. The hours from Richmond are 
in the morning, at half past five; and in 
the afternoon at nalf past one—being upon 
the arrival of the Stages from the South. 
[Baltimore Patriot.] 





WELLAND CANAL. 











stitution, of the 28th ult., a paper publish> 
ed at Toronto, U. C. by W. L. MeKenziey 
who is a violent opposer of the W. Canal 
Company :— . 4 

“We have seen an acquaintance from 
the Welland canal, who informs us that the 
trade has greatly increased this year—bur' 
that it is almost entitely for the conve- 
nience of the Americans—vessels saitin 
from one American port to another wit 
goods a.:.] produce. He doubts whether a 
thousand dollars of Canadian tolls have been 
received this year from the shipping. . The 
canal is in pretty -good order, and Welland 
Canal Bank Notes pass very generally, 
among the people. It is expected that the 
assembly will redeem this paper, and let 
the improvement of the schools, roads.and 
bridges lie over another. year. This. would 
help Oswego and Cleveland.greatly,” 





BRIDGE ACROSS THE HUDSON. 


The bridge over the sprout of the Mohawk 
from Green Island to West Troy is complet- 
ed. It was built by the Rensolane and Sa- 
ratoga Railroad Company, to be used in 
connection with. the bridge from this city 
to Green Island, for the purpose. of, cross- 
ing the Hudson, and to afford asafe and 
easy passage a: all times from this to West 
Troy. These bridgés are valuable speci- 
mens of durable architecture, and ‘will prove: 
a great accommodation to the citizens of 
Troy, and the travelling community gene+ 
rally. 





HARTFORD AND NEW-HAVEN RAILROAD, 

The citizens of Hartford. will be gratified 
to learn that this work is in rapid progress 
ofcompletion. ‘The northerm section of the 
road extending: from Meriden to Hartford, 
was placed under contract on the 14th inst., 
to be ready for the reception of the; super- 
structure by the 15th of August next. 
Should the Co. experience no further de- 
lays, the work will soon be completed upon 
this end of the line, where our citizens by 
their friendly aid may do much to promote 
its progress. That part of the road extend- 
fog from New-Haven to Meriden is in a 
state of very great forwardness, and the 
whole works will be completed and the 
Road in full operation during the nest fall. 
[New-Haven Paper.] 





We find the following article in the Con- 











REPORT OF THE PRELIMINARY SURVEY. OF 







THE ROUTE OF THE HUDSON AND DELA~ 
WARE RAILROAD, BESS B, SARGENT, 







ESQ., CIVIL ENGINEER, DE TO THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE ROAD, AND PUB- 
LISHED UNDER THEIR AUTHORITY. 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE HUDSON 
AND DELAWARE RAILROAD COMPANY. 
(Continued from page 677:) 
ESTIMATES. 


Estimates of the probable cost of both rail- 
roads and canals in this country, have usu- 
ally been deduced from preleminary surveys, 
and whether‘the plan upon which they were 
predicated was or was not pursued in the 
execution of the work, they.have in a vasi 
majority of cases been attended with more 
expense than was stated in those calcula- 
tions. 

The result has been injurious to the com- 
munity, and detrimental to that confidence 
which:the importance of the business should 

ye inaintained between the projectors of 
ae improvements and the engineers that 
have planned and executed them .’These 
estimates too have frequently been drawn 
at length, and much detail furnished of the 
different kinds and quantities of labor to be 
performed, all of which were of necessity 
more or less conjectural, and in the result 
only exhibited a labored deduction from 
doubtful and uncertain data. 

We shall not thercf r: attempt in this 7a 
specification of the kind and quantity of 
labor to be expended in grading the whole 
road: but shall select from the profilea mile 
of it. that is deemed a fair average of the 
work to be done, and give the estimate upon 
it'multiplied by the length of the road as 
the probable cost of the graduation. 

‘RSTIMATE FOR ONE MILE OF GRADING. 


7,500 Cubic yards of earth ex- 





eavationat llc. peryard $825 00 
11,500 do. do. em- 
““bankment at 12 c. per 

ard 1,380 00 
1,100 bubic yards of rock ex- 

cavation at 50c. 550 00 
Wood work of Bridges 

and farm crossings 250 00 
Masonry in Bridge Abut- 
ments, Culverts, small 

drains, &c. 700 00 

Total, $3,705 00 


Multiplied by the whole 
length of the road 45} F 
miles—gives $168,392 25 
SUPERSTRUCTURE PER MILE. 

$1,680 Feet (B. M.) of white 





to = sills at $13 per M. 4ll 84 
$1,680 Feet (B. M.) of Nor- 
way pine rails at $22 
rM. 696 96 
1,760 oh ties at 25 cents 440 00 
$,520 Red Cedar, Locust or 
White Oak wedges at 
$6 per M. ‘ 21 12 
Spikes, © connecting 
plates, &c. - 110 00 
$20 Rods of laying track 
and forming horsepath 
at $175 560 00 
22 Tons of Iron plate rail 
at $70 per ton 1,540 00 
Total, $3,779 92 
Calling the distance 47 


miles, as an equivalent 
for sidelings, gives as 
a total for superstruc- 
ture. 





$177,666. 24 





_ .640 rods of fence at 90 

27 apie R16 dollars per 

mile; ‘orfor the whole 
distance © > 


MACHINERY. 


26,179 20 


2 Locomotive Steam En. 


Engines, at $6000 $12,000 00 

8 Carriages for Passen- 
gers, at 750 5,600 00 
$0 Freight Cars at 250 7,500 00 

16 Horses and Harness 
at 100 —_—‘1,600 00 

1 Half of bridge across 
Deleware, 9,000 00 

Depot buildings, turning 
platforms, &c. 7,000 00 








Total, 
Add 3 per cent for contin- 
gent expenses, 


$414,927 09 


12,447 83 





Total, 
Which is for a single mile in- 
cluding all expenses for ma- 
chinery, animal power and 
fixtures of every description 
necessary to put the road in 
operation. 


$427,375 52 


$9,403 20 


The above estimates are confidently be- 
lieved to be liberal; they have been made 
with the fulj expectation that they are soon 
to be tested by the construction of the work ; 
and, alih ugh briefly stated, are de.uctions 
from much observation oo the character of 
tie work to be encountered, and a careful 
consideration of every part of it. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE WANTS AND RE- 
SOURCES OF THE COUNTRY. 


A glance at a map embracing the range 
of country through which the Hudson and 
Deleware Railroad is to form su important 
a part, of the line of communication, be- 
tween the Hudson and Susquehanna rivers, 
will exhibit the counties of Sussex and 
Warren, in New-Jersey, in a secluded and 
unfavorable light, lying on the north of the 
Mosconecunk Mountains, separated by na- 
tural and almost impassable barriers froma 
participation in the benefits which their 
sister counties derive from canals and rail- 
roads, that are every where spreading over 
them ; affording extensive facilities, ready 
intercouse with markets, and developing 
and bringing into active use all their re- 
sources—while these two counties, equal 
and probably superior in natural, agricultu- 
ral and mineral productiveness to any in 
the State, remain comparatively isolated, 
and without any of-the advantages so libe 
rally afforded to the adjoining ones. It is 
therefore evident that, so far as the wants 
of the citizens can be supplied in this re- 
spect, the Hudson and Deleware Railroad 
is caleulated to effect it; hence its construc- 
tion becomes an object of vital aud pressing 
importance to every citizen that wishes to 
see those counties rise, in the scale oi 
commercial and agricultural importance tu 
an elevation commensurate with their vast 
naturai resources. 

The whole surplus productions of these 
counties, now find their way to New-York, 
either through Morris, Essex and Bergen 
counties in New-Jersey, or through Orange 
to the Hudson river at Newburgh. They 
must be hauled over hilly and rough roads 
atan expense of labor and time that in 
many instances equals the nominal value of 
the article transported, which shuts out 
from market vast quantities of the coarser 
productions of the soil, that under more fa. 
vorable circumstances would become items 
of genera] exportation, and tend greatly to 








enrich the farmer and enhance the real 
value of his land. r 
There are also in the mountains border- 
ing the valleys through which it is propos. 
ed to construct the road, inexhaustible beds 
of iron ore, which are now being extensive. 
ly worked, at Hamburgh and its vicinity, 
while new and wealthy companies are form- 
ing, and extensive preparations making to 
increase the quantity manufactured, and 
bring it extensively into use. In short, it 
needs no siretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive the iron districts of New-Jersey equal 
in importance and value to any in the world, 
for the ore is of the purest and most ap- 
proved quality, wood is abundant and cheap; 
and if necessary Anthracite coal from the 
Lackawana beds, or the bituminous from 
Bradford county Pa., can soon be obtained 
at a moderate price: and water power du- 
rable and extensive abounds in the imme. 
diate vicinity. In fine every facility, and 
every means necessary to render the smelt- 
ing of the ore cheap, and for converting the 
Pigs into any form or shape suited to. the 


market, are its peculiar advantages. 


It is also said that Zine of a superior 
quality is obtained from the ore which 
abounds in the same -mountains, and that 
from the abundant quantity that has been 
discovered, and the suceessful experiments 
made in obtaining the Zine from it that the 
most flattering hopes are entertained of its 
future value and importance. 

Lime stone appesrs along the Wallkill, 
the Pepo Coten, the Paulins Kill, and in 
short over nearly the whole of Sussex and 
Warren counties. It is of the first class, 
and yields a large portion of pure and ex. 
cellent lime, and may therefore be calculat- 
ed as an article of transportation, in both 
directions upon the road. 

Slate appears in many places along the 
line, and particularly as we approach the 
valley of the Delaware. I) has not howev- 
er been quarried to any extent on the New- 
Jersey side of the river; but, between Co- 
lumbia and the Water Gap on the Pennsyl- 
vania side, vast quantities are quarried, and 
machinery on a liberal scale, is constantly 
eniployed, in the manufacture of articles 
from it, suited 1o the various uses to which 
it is being so generally and extensively em- 
ployed. 

Dense forests of Chestnut, White Oak, 
Maple &c., cover the mountains upon either 
side of the line, and will afford an incalcu. 
lable amount of valuabletimber for market 
—of Chestaout in particular, there are vast 
quantities which, will answer the double 
purpose of furnishing cheap and excellent 
materials for the superstruciure of the road, 
and of contributing.to its business When 
done. 

The water power of the Pepo Coton and 
Paulins Kill, is of the first class. The latter 
has its course for about 30 miles in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the line, and a fall of 
225 feet from Augusta to the Delaware 
river, together with such concentration at 
different points as will admit of its appli- 
cation to the most extensive machinery, It 
is already in partial use at Balesville, 
Hunt’s Mills, Stillwater, Paulina, Marks- 


borough, &e.; and its tributary, Mill Creek’ 


is extensively employed at Gravel Hill—the 
completion of the Railroad, will bring the 
whole into full\and attive use, and with the 
abundant materials which the immediate 
vicinity will supply tor the operation of the 
manufacturer. Sussex and Warren (coun- 
tres will become as important as a manu- 
facturing district, as they are rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral productiveness. 





_ But these counties are emphatically ag- 
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‘and aecess would be given to the vast for- 





riculiural—the surplus productions of which ; 


exceed twat of any. districts of like ex. 
tent.in the Stace. Wheat, rye, vats, corn, 
flax-seed, pork, butter, live stock, &z., are 
amoug the important items from them, that 
yearly fiad their way to the New-York 
market. 

fn the report of the Commissioners upon 
the Delaware and Susquehanna Railroad, 
itis stated that Warren county alone “is 
supposed to produce annually upwards of 


one million bushels of gra: of various|| 


kinds fur market. It is bel.eved also that 
it supplies not less than fifteen huadred 
tons of butter, and a like amount of pork, 
—and that Sussex county disposes of st ll 
greater quan.ities than those esiimated for 
Warren.” 

We have somewhat at length alluded to 
the various local interests chat are to be ef- 
fected by the roaJ and ultumately coatri- 
bute to its support, and itis believed that 
sufficient has already been shown, to de- 
monstrate the entire security that the com- 
pany will hiave for a rich and full reward 
for constructing it. But if its own local r - 
sources aregreat and ample for its support, 
they must be vastly increased by its con- 
nection with the works before allued to. 
Gypsum, salt, and merchandize of every de- 
scription necessary for the consumption of 
a vast range of country that stretches far! 


beyond the limits of the road to the amount’ 


of many thousand tons would annually be 
transported over a part or the whole of it, 


ests in Pennsylvania, that lie to the south 
of and adjoining those that have for years 
afforded to the Hudson and Delaware Canal 
Company, immense quantities of timber for 
the use of their works, and for transporta- 
tion to market. ‘This timber is of the most 
valuable species ; consisting of white and 





yellow pine, oak, chestnut, birds-eye and 
curled maple, cherry, white and black ash, 
poplar and linden, nearly all of which now 
bear more or less transportation over rough 
roads to the Delaware river and the adjuin- 
ing counties in the Siate; and must there- 
fore be immensely increased by a Railroad 
passing through the very centre of them, 
and opening an avenue directly to the city 
of New-York. 

The main and important. advantages, 
however to be gained by the proposed con- 
neciioa with the Delaware and Susquehanna 
Railroad and the Hudson and Delaware in| 
New-York; will be found io the transporta-; 
tion of the Anthracite Coal, from the 
Lackawana valley. These beds are justly 
considered equal if not superior to any in 
the State. ‘l'ue quantity of the coal is be- 
lieved to be inexhaustible, and its peculiar 
formatioa in the highest degree favorable 
for mtning. And this too gives to the pro- 
pesed dine of railroad from the Hudson to 
the Susquehanna river, its chief importance, 
to the city of New-York and the whole At- 
lantic border. To thé citizeos of New-York 
IN particular, who have been accustomed to 
observe the difficulty in obtaining it, and 
the constantand uniformly increasing price 
that it demands, a supply of fael is becom- 
ing an object of the most anxious. solici- 
tude. Improvements have extended in every 
direction and have poured in their supplies 
of wood from distant forests, and of coal 
from almost every region where it has been 
dis¢overed. 

Still the demand is constantly in advance 
ofthe supply, and with the rapid and un- 
Precedented accumulation of sieamboats 
that ply to and from New-Y« rk, the various 
Uses to which steam power 1s being applied 





Must continue to advance au! to rapidly aug-' 
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ment the qtaatity cousumed and exbaus 
the forests from which the larger portiva is 
now obtained. Itis thefetoreevident that 
sooner or later recourse must be had to more 
exiended improvements, and that a greater 
supply must be drawn from coal beds, and 
it is believed that this can be furnished 
through the Hudson and Delaware Rail- 
road in as large quantities and at as low a 
rate as on'any other work now in use or 
that can be constructed. 

it has been estimated that coal can be de 
livered and disposed of at the Water Gap, 
on the Delaware river, for $1 50 per ton. 
If so, then itcan be delivered into the New- 
York market at $4 00 per ton; but if it 
should cust’5 or 6 dollars per ton to deliver 
itin New-York and allow to each of the 
companies engaged in it a liberal compen- 
sation for the transit—this channel would 
still compete, and successfully joo, with 
any other engaged in the business. 

The travel too upon it would be very 
great. It is well known that the emigration 
from the east to the west formerly gave pre- 
ference to this route, and that uatil the 
completion of the rie canal it was deem- 
ed the cheapest and most expeditious line 
of communication. It is, therefore, but rea- 
sonabie to infer, that with facilities equal 
to those affurded upon a more northern ana 
distant route, a considerable portion of it 
would again return to its original channel, 
particularly that de8tined for the South 
West. 

We have thus endeavored to allude to the 
general as well as local resources ihat the 
road through Sussex and. Warren counties 
will have to augment its business, increase 
its revenue and add to its importance, and 
will now submit a statistical estimate of 
the business that it would do, and the per 
centage that it would pay upon the cost i! 
entirely dependant upon its own local re- 
sources and its connection with the road 
leading to the Hudson river at Newburgh. 











as the annual net income, or © or @/t 
12} percent. on the capitalins.. o¥ * 
invested. : 


The estimates of the annual receipts as! 
given above are considered in-every) item 
within the actual tonnage that would, 
upon the road at its openipng—and the.effeet, 
ot such facilities to increase the. a 
transported to and from countries under li 
circumstances, is seen and admitted wher- 
ever they exist. agiip 

Those for the annual expense are known 
to be liberal and sufficient for even a greats 
er transit than has been stated.. Hence it: 
must be inferred that the road even under; 
the most limited circumstances that.can, 
exist, will amply and fully sustain itself, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to enter into’ 
any calculation to show how far the ton- 
age would be augmented and its value in.’ 
creased by its connection with the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware Railroad. That it’ 
will be ultimately connected is unquestiona« 
ble, and that its importance will thereby. bes 
doubled, at least, has already been shown,, 

We shall only attempt to add.one more, 
evidence to those already adduced to show 
the policy of constructing the work, and 
trust that it will be found so consistent that 
we shall not be doubted by the most incte~’ 
dulous. We allude to the increased value 
that will be given to real estate—and 
assume that. a-cheap, safe and rapid coms 
munication between the lands lying within, 
ten miles of, and upon each side of it, and 
the great commercial emporium, will be en- 
hanced in value to the amount of five dol, 
lars on each acre. The distance will be 
about forty miles from the New-York line 
to the Delaware river at Columbia, and we 
will consider it the limits. in length.» We 
have then twenty miles in width and forty, 
in length, or eight hundred square miles.in, 
the area, which is equal to five hundred 
and twelve thousand square acres—multi- 
plied by five gives two million five hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars a3 the inereased 
value of the lands, or nearly six times av 
much as the road will cost. ; 

All of which is.very respectfully submite 
ted, Jas. B. Sancent, Civil Engineer. 

Newsvureu, August 19th, 1836. 





BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL@= 
ROAD. 


Orrice BaLtimore anp Susque- 
HANNA RatLtroap. Company. 


October 11th, 1836. 


To the Stockholders of the Baltimore and 
Susquehanna Railroad Company. 


GENTLEMEN :—The President and Di-, 
rectors respectfully submit, to you” their 
ninth annuai Report of the operations. of 
the Company. i 

In their last, report you _were ; informed) 
that. the general.route of the road to York, 
had been decided on. by the, board, after a 
deliberate examiration of the results of the 
surveys instituied throughout the interves: 
ning country. In the past year, two divias 
‘ions of the “ Baltimore and Susquehanna”, 
and one of the ‘+ York and Maryland line”, 
railroads, embracing the whole line. from; 
Timonium to York, were .successively put, 
under contract, as the final locations were, 
completed ; and except upon a few small 
sections, the construction. of both roads is 
now in active progress throughout their ene, 
tire extent. The * Wrightsville and York” 





ESTIMATED ANNUAL RECEIPTS, 
30 Passengers daily 
each way=60, 
or 21,900 yearly at $1 75 $38,325 
4,000 Cords of Wood “ 175 7,000 
1,500 ‘Ions of Butter “ 150 2,250 
2,500 ‘Tons of Pressed 
Hay 2:60 .  Ss730 
500 Tons of Iron “2, 50 750 
2,000 ‘Tons of Pork 
andlive stock “ 150 $,000 
100,000 Bushels Grain & 
Vegetables * 01 4,000 
25,000 Bushels of Lime * 08 = 2,000 
Rails, Stone, 
Timber, &c. 1,500)|_ 
RETURN FREIGHT. 
8,000 Tons of Gyp- 
sum at $1 75 $5,250 
1,200 Tons of Salt . “ 100 3,100 
5,000 Tons of Mer- 
chandize _ ©9400 8,750 
‘Total $73,675 
ESTIMATED ANNUAL EXPENSE. 
Interest on first cost ($42,800) $29,960 
5 per cent. on the perishable part 
of the superstructure 6,500 
10 per centxn depots, cars, en- 
gines, horses, &c. 2,800 
Superintendence, repairs, fuel, 

&c. 16,000 
Total $55,260 
Deduct the amount from the esti- - 

mated receipts leaving $55,975! 











Railroad, which will connect with the | 
“ York and Meryland line” road, thereby 
forming a continuous line of railroad from 
Baltimore to the Susquehanna River; is 
steadily advancing, ahd will, it is expected, 
be completed before the road can be open- 
ed from this to York. 
‘During the winter and early part of the 
z,the unusual inclemency of the weath- 
er was such that but little work could be 
done : and when at length the season be- 
came more propitious, the operations of the 
contractors were unexpectedly retarded by 
the great scarcity of laborers. Every ex- 
ertion was made to increase the force em- 
ployed ; but it was found that from the 
number of public works which were car- 
ried on in different parts of the country, the 
demands for hands was greater than could 
be supplied. Towards the latter part of the 
summer, however, the healthiness of the 
country along the line of our works attract- 
ed many from less favored districts ; and 
for some months past the construction of 
the road has advanced with energy and ra- 
pidity. Upon many sections, the gradua- 
tion and masonry are nearly completed, 
and throughout the line the amount of work 
done bears witness to the zeal and dili- 
of the contractors. The bridges, 
which will be of wood, under the plan of 
Col. Long, are also- preparing ; and the 
Board have the fullest confidence, that long 
before the period shall arrive for their next 
annual report, they wil] have announced the 
opening of a direct and regular channel of 
communication with Pittsburgh, and all the 
widely extended country which is inter- 
sected by the great works of Pennsylva- 
nia. The accompanying report of the 
Chief Engineer will show more particular- 
ly the character and amuunt of the work 
a on the different sections of the road. 
In the month of December last, contracts 
were made in England for the whole quan- 
tity of iron rails which will be required, in- 
cluding an amount sufficient to lay down a 
new track from Baltimore to“Timonium.— 
For, since the construction of that road, ex- 
perience has shown that true economy pre- 
scribes the use of a rail of strength suffi- 
cient to bear locomotive engines of consid- 
erable weight, whilst it can at the same 
time be laid down with much less timber 
than was formerly employed. That adopted 
by the Board is a modification of the T. 
rail designed by J. Trimble, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Company, which has been high- 
ly approved by those qualified to judge of 
its merits. Being of the weight of nearly 
60 Ibs. to the yard, it will be simply laid 
upon woooden sleepers, or stone blocks 
dispensing entirely with the string-piece.— 
A very heavy and constant source of ex- 
pense in the anaual repairs required upon 
the wooden superstructure of a railroad, far 
exceeding the finterest upon the additional 
cost ofthe the heavy iron rails will be there- 
by avoided, whilst at the same time they 
ean: with ease be kept in a proper state of 
adjustment, and the transportation over 
them eee on with increased ra- 
pidity, y, andeconomy. The average 
cost in England of the vale; (of hick 





ton; a much lower price than they could 
have been obtained for at any period sub- 
sequent to the date of the contracts. Ten 
locomotive engines have also been ¢on- 
tracted for, in this country and in England: 
all of which are to be delivered in the 
course of the ensuing winter and spring. 
Before laying down the new rails upon 
the old division of the road, it is the inten- 
tion of the Board, if they have the means 
within their power, so to change its loca- 
tion in several places, as to avoid many of 
the curves of small radius, which are found 
to. offer much interruption to rapid motion 
with steam power upon the road. Asnone 
can doubt the importance of making as per- 
fect a road as practicable, a‘road which 
must always be one of the great avenues 
from Baltimore to the west, and will fora 
time be the only one of the same character, 
it is the earnest wish of the board, and they 
are fully satisfied that all the means in their 
power should be used, soto re-construct the 
old division of the road, as to render the fa- 
cilities of transportation upon it, equal to 
those which will characterize the residve of 
the road to York. As the rails must, at all 
events, be renewed, it is evident that the 
desired improvements in the location can 
be made at the same time at far less ex- 
pense and inconvenience than at any future 
period. 

With the view of ascertaining the best 
mode of extending the road into the city, 
surveys have been made through different 
streets, but the Board have as yet taken no 
further action onthe subject. 

The amount of the Joan authorized to be 
made to the Company from the State 
Treasury by the act of December, 1834, 
ch. 241, was One Million of Dollars, the 
whole of which has been received. This 
sum was believed by the Board sufficient 
for the completion of the road te York ; 
and it would probably have been adequate 
not only-to the construction of the road, but 
also to the procuring of the means of trans- 
portation upon it, but for the great adyance 
which took place in the labor and materials 
after the passage of the act. For instance 
the price of the common flat bar railroad 
iron, which at the commencement of the 
year 1835, was £6 17s. 6d. sterling per 
ton, had advanced at the time of the con- 
tracts made by the Company, to between 
£8 and £9, and rose in the next month to 
£11. But the Board were fully satisfied 
that every motive of sound policy required 
them to adopt a rail of different form and 
much greater weizht than the: flat bar rail : 
and they accordingly as before stated, se- 
lected the one recommended by the engi- 
neer, although the usual cost of rails of that 
description is 40 shillings per ton higher 
than that of the flat rail. In addition to 
the enhanced price of the iron, the cost «f 
the new rai. is more than five times as grea‘ 
as that of the rail formerly laid down, owing 
toits much greater weight. The numbei 
of tons of iron rails and fastenings required 
per mile for each track of the new toad i: 
94, whilst upon the old road to Timonium 
were used not more than ]1 tons per mile 





wards of 2200 tons have already arrived 


for a single track. A similar increase in the 


of graduation. Throughout the summer 
the wages paid by the contractors, have 
been $2 and upwards per day. 

But notwithstanding the enhanced cost 
of the road above the estimate of 18 4, 
arising from the circumstances mentioned 
above, the Beard are yet satisfied that the 
loan furnished by the State, will suffice for 
the completion of the road from Timonium 
to York. For the purpose, however, of pro- 
curing the requisite means of transportation 
upon it, of establishing proper depots, of al- 
tering the location of the old road, and of 
extending it into the city, a greater-amount 
of funds will be required than the Board 
now have at their disposal. But they can- 
not anticipate that any difficulties will be 
permitted to interrupt the successful prose- 
cution of your enterprize when on the very 
point of its completion; or that after so 


States, to regain a portion of that western 
commerce which was once her own, the 
city of Baltimore will not be prompt to grasp 
with avidity, the glorious prize, when it 
shall be shown to be brought again unques- 
tionably within her reach. 

The account of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the Company to the Ist day of 
January, 1836, has been heretofore submit- 
ted toyou. From that day to the 1st Octo- 
ber inst., they were respectively as follows, 
viz : 





Balance on hand Ist January, 1836, $538,543 70 
Reccipts. 
From “tate of Maryland, 250,000 00 
“ Transportation, 12,246 50 
“ Interest on Loan, 14,489 55 
“ Sale of Instruments, 205 00 276,960 00 
; $815,503 84 
Expenditures. 
Expenses of office, 1,207 43 
Salaries, (Prest. & Sec.’y,) 1,811 61 
Depots, 301 00 
Taterest (paid State,) 28,125 00 
Transportation, 12,583 64 


New Road, viz: 
Graduation and 


Masonry, 186,919 68 
Cuntingencies of 

Construction, 950 O1 
Tron Kails, 107,253 O1 
City Division, 167 50 
Timonium Divis- 

ion, 353 22 
Lumber, 2,017 22 
Wagon Depart- 

ment, 1,526 92 
Printing and Ad- 

vertising, 336 25 
York and Md. L. 

K. R. Co., 14,286 09 
Damages, 6,454 43 320,319 23 364,422 91 





Balance on hand, $451,180 93 

The whole amount of transportation of 
the year is $13,283 99, of which $1,028 
46 is not yet collected. 
The expenditures for transportation have 
been increased by the carriage of materials 
for the new road, for which no charge has 
been made. 

Since the date of this account the last in- 
stalment of the loan from the State amount- 
ing to $250,000 has been received, in- 
creasing by that amount the balance on 
hand. 

Before concluding this Report, the Board 
would take occasion to submit for your con- 
sideration a few general remarks upon the 
[results which may be anticipated from the 
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completion of your road. The great works 
of internal oa hia in the State of 
Pennsylvania, with which. it is the primary 
object of this company to form a connexion 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, being 
now in full and successful operation, the 
effects which have been produced by their 
completion, are objects of the deepest in- 
terest to you, and are of vital tmportance to 
the city of Baliimore. 

By the last annual Report of the Canal 
Commissioners to the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, it appears that on the Ist Nov. 
1835, that State had completed upwards of 
600 miles of canal and slack-water naviga- 
tion, and nearly 120 miles railroad ; and 
that at the same time there were completed 
or in a course of constructionby different in- 
corporated Companies within the State, 
about 400 miles of canal and 520 miles 
railroad. This was previous to the very 
liberal aid which at the last regular session 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature was ex- 
tended to works of internal improvement 
in every quarter of the State; the effect of 
which will soon become visible in the addi- 


of railroads and canals. 

The returns of the transpc. ation upon 
the works constructed by the State alone, 
since they were first opened for pubiic use, 
were as follows, viz: 




















Years. ;No. of No. of|No of miles| Amt. of tolls 
Boats. | Cars. |trav by pas.| received. 

413830 27,012 90 
| 1831 38.241 20 
1838 | 152,780 50,909 57 
1833 878,315 151,419 69 
1834 | 664! 349! ‘4,095,191! 309'789 15 

4 1635 | 760| 774] 11,231,994 | 684,357 77 





The receipts by the State as above, were 


exclusively for tolls and for the use of mo-|; 


tive power on the railroads, which is furn- 
ished by her—the transportation being car- 
ried on, and the freight of course received 
by individuals and companies. The pay- 
ments to the State for the year 1835, were— 


For amount of tolls on canals $403,068 43 
For “ “on railroads 194,623 24 
For motive power on “ 86,726 10 
$684,357 77 

The quantities of a few of the principal 
articles transported, were as follows, viz + 





Flour, 263,662 bbls. 
Wheat, 243,559 bush. 
Corn and other grain, 393,315. « 
Tobacco, 6,715,542 Ibs. 
Tron, 53,797,710 *% 
Merchandize, 36,859,711 * 
Groceries, 23,235,993 « 
Leather, 1,664,718 «“ 


Minerai Coal, 121,995 tons. 
Whiskey and Dom. Spirits, 1,241,384 galls 
Sawéd Lumber, 14,528,557 feet. 


From the above statements some idea 
may be formed of the vast amount of that 
internal trade, which circulates throughout 
the State the life blood of her prosperity, 
and of which the amount during the present 
year is understood to have far exceeded 
that of any former period. 

_ But the value of the Pennsylvania works 
18 not to be estimated solely by the magni- 
tude of the trade which is even now trans- 
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ported over them. Bythe ah pom com- 
pletion of the various lines of communica- 
|tion West aud North of Pittsburg, the com- 
mercial importance of that place and the 
amount of internal trade which will there 
centre, must every year be rapidly augmen- 
ted; whilst the resources of the region of; 
country traversed by the improvements 


of the Susquehanna have svarcely yet be- 
gun to be developed. And by the railroad 
communication now forming between Wil- 
liamsport, on the west branch canal, and 
Elmira or New-Town, situated on the New- 
York and Erie railroad, an avenue will be 
opened to the fertile regions of the Genes- 
see, and a connexion will be formed with 
both the Erie canal and the New-York and 
Erie railroad, at points from beth of which 
the distances to the city of New-York will 
much exceed those to Baltimore. 

It is to the Baltimore and Susque- 
hanna-railroad that we look to secure to tho 
city of Baltimore a particicipation in the 
immense trade of which we have spoken. 
The great line of communication from Pitts- 
burg to the Atlantic cities, is by canals and 
the Portage railroad, to Columbia ; and 
thence by the Columbia railroad, a dis- 
tance of 18} miles, to Philadelphia. From 
Columbia to Baltimore the distance by the 
railroad now constructing will not exceed 
70 miles. We will therefore have the same 
mode of access to the Pennsylvania canals, 
which is enjoyed by Philadelphia, with the 
difference of distance in our favor, and on 
the other hand, will be given to the agri- 
culturist and manufacturer of Pennsylva- 
nia, the reciprocal advantage of being ena- 
bled, after transporting his commodities to 
Coluinbia, there to enjoy the benefit of a 
choice of markets between the two rival 
cities, each striving to offer such induce- 
ments as may attract his custom. The 
distance from Pittsburg to Baltimore by 
this route will not exceed 382 miles; and 
if it be the interest of the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania toopen the cheapest and shortest 
routes to the markets for their produce, the 
construction of a railroad from York to 
Harrisburg will propubly effect a further 
reduction in that distance of at least ten 
miles. 

The distance from Lake Erie to Elmira 
by the New-York and Erie railroad will 
be 205 miles, and thence to New- York 303 
miles, whilst that from Elmira to Baliimore 
by the railroad to Williamsport, and thence 
by the Pennsylvania canals, will be but 
245, a difference in favor of Baltimore of 
58 miles.—From Elmira by the Chemung 
canal, the Seneca lake and Seneca canal, 
the distance to Montezuma, on the Erie ca- 
nal, is 84 miles, making the whole distance 
from Baltimore to, Montezuma 329 mile, 
whilst that from Montezuma, to New-York 
by the Erie canal is 366, a difference in our 
favor of 37 miles. Through the Susque- 
hanna route, therefore, the city of Baltimore 
will be placed nearer to lake Erie than is 
the city of New-York, and may enter into 
competition with her for that trade of which 
the latter has now the monopoly ; and that 
this route will become the grand and na- 


which follow the North and West branches! 













since from Lake Erie to Baltimore the dis- 
tance by it will be but 450 miles, whilst-be- 
tween the same points, by the route via 
New-York and Philadelphia, it will be 906). 
a differance of 256 miles. ‘ 

Such are the benefits which the city ef 
Baltimore has to expect from the comply 
tion of your enterprise. The disadvanta+ 
ges under which the traders have labored, 
have been sorely felt ; and during the past 
year it has in repeated instances happe! 
that sales have been effected in this city, of 
goods destined for the Western markets, 
only on condition that the vender would.at 
his own cost deliver them in Philadelphia, 
whence they were to be transported 
the canals of the Susquehanna valley. But 
when a direct communication shall be af- 
forded from Baltimore to the same canals, 
a wide field will be thrown open to the com- 
mercial enterprise of her citizens, and all 
their energies will have ample room for ex 
ercise. Like the magnificent Susquehanna 
itself, the commerce of a region almost un 
bounded in extent, will flow from a thousand 
sources, until uniting upon her banks, it rolls 
along in one wide stream of wealth.— 
Through your exertions, Baltimore will be 
enabled to enter upon favorable terms into 
the zealous competition with which her i= 
vals seek to divert to themselves the fertili- 
zing branches of this mizhty current, and 
to the activity and industry of her citizens 
may we safely trust to avail themselves of 
the advantages you will have placed withia 
their reach. 

With the prospect then of at length reap» 
ing the full reward of your labors, the Pre- 
sident ard Directors cannot but offer their 
congratulations to the stockholders, upon 
the advance of their work towards c_mple- 
tion. Looking to all the considerations 
which give value to a railroad, the Board 
still entertain the most confident belief that 
the revenue which the Baltimore and Sus- 
quehanna railroad will yield, will fully jus- 
tify the most sanguine expectations which 
they have held forth, and they as firmly trust 
that the advantages which will accrue from 
it to the city of Baltimore will be at least as 
great as have been represented. 

By order of the Board, 
Cuas. Howarp, President. 





FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS, TO THE STOCKHOLDERS, OF THE 
HARTFORD AND NEW-HAVEN RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Tv the Stockholders of the Hartford and 
New Haven Railroad Company: 

The Board of Directors submit the fol. 
lowing as their first Annual Report upon 
the affairs of the Company : 

The Board being organized, the first duty 
which devolved upon-them was the appoint- 
ment of the proper agents. As soon as at- 
rangements could be made, the Engineer 
was directed to examine, and whenever 
such a course would be advisable, thorough. 
ly survey those parts of the State lying 
between Middletown on the east, and the 
Farmington Canalon the west. This was 
directed with a view to ascertain whether 
any route could be found more feasible than 
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“The Board were induced to adopt this plain, 
~bevause they believed it a duty which they 


. owed, not only. to the Stockholders, but to 


the State.. They were aware that the loca- 
tion of the work would thereby be subject 
"to considerable delay ; still, having in view 
the importance of this road—which_pre- 
‘Bents a fair prospect of being, at no distant 
day, the great trunk or outlet of tlie valley 
of the Conneeticut—drawing its resources 
from Canada—intersecting the great West- 
ern. Railroad, between the Stats of New- 
York. on the west and Boston on the east, 
in addition to other great ads antages which 
might be mentioned—it appeared to them 
‘clearly expedient, that in locating so impor- 
tant a work, no reasonable time or expense 
‘should be spared, to ascertain that route 
wwhich should prove the very best, Careful 
and extens.ve surveys have accordingly 
‘been made, embracing in the whole some 
hundreds of miles, with estimates and com- 
“parisons of the different routes ; which will 
not only enable the board, as it is presumed, 
to give # good and sufficient reason for the 
route they have selected but also render 
clearly unnecessary, any subsequent exa- 
minations with a view to rival routes, which 
might. have been the result of a less. tho- 
rough examination. Much valuable infor- 
mation has been also obtained, which may 
be important for purposes of future refer- 


Large maps of the most prominent routes 
“are in the pr ssession of the Company. For 
more particular information on this subject, 
the Buard refer to the Report of A.C. Twin- 
ing, Esq. Chief Engineer, which is append- 
ed to this Report. 

It might reasonably be expected, that in 
locating so important a work as a Railroad, 
which is to be permanent and fixed for ages, 
care would be taken to bring into compari- 
son and competion the various local ite- 
rests tu be affected thereby. In order, there- 
fore, that there might be a fair. represen'a- 
tion of those interests, as well as a just es- 


timate of the resources cf the various) 


routes, much pains was used to elicit infor. 
mation on all the various subjects which 


would have a bearing upon the ques‘ion ; in! 


relation to all of which, arguments oflered 
-by the friends of the different routes were 
patiently and publicly heard, and received 
their due weight in deciding the location. 
It may, however, be proper to remark, that 
the circumstance of their being different 
routes which were feasible, and each pos- 
sessing its peculiar advantages, placed the 
Board in a condition less favorable for 
prompt decision, than that ordinarily d2vol- 
ving on similar agents, who often find them- 
selves limited in-their choice toa single 
line,—and that too, less promising than e:- 


ther of the routes subject to the decision of 


the Board. 

The general location having been settled 
definitely, the attention of the Board was 
directed to obtaining titles to land. It is 
well known, that in many public works o! 
this kind, much embarrassment has been 
oceasioned by a hasty and premature en 
trance upon property of that kind,—a wan. 
of a due regard to the rights of the occu- 

nts,—and a neglect to odtain good titles. 

n this subject, as well as others which 
¢ime under the attention of the Board, they 
deemed it prudent to avail themselves of the 
experience of others, and obtain the land by 
private arrangement, and avoid, if possible, 
availjng themselves of the extreme, though 
necessary powers, which, by a provis‘on in 
the Charter, the Legislature has given them 
With a view to accomplish so desirable a: 
object, the Board employed judicious agents, 


‘&e.;-and although it may seem large, the 





who were directed to offer the full value of 
the property, having in view the advantages 
and distdvantages resulting from the Rail- 
road. ‘The agents have, in mest cases, 
been successful ; and there remain but few 
unextinguished titles on the location as far 
as, Meriden,—the money, with few excep 
tions, having been paid and deeds taken.— 
For the amount of this and other applica- 
tions of the funds, reference may be had to 
the Secretary’s Report. The amount paid 
under the head of land, includes fencing and 
keeping the same in repuir, land, dam iges, 





Board believe, that in the resu't, it will prove 
better for the Company than if the same ti 

tles had been obtained at much less prices 
through the intervention of appraisers. It 
my also be proper to remark, that more 
land has been taken than would in all cases 
have been judged immediately necessary, 
unless the Board had tuken: into considera 

tion, that this work is located, not fora few 
years only, but for centuries ; and, if provi- 
sion were not now made to meet the in. 
crease of business and other contingencies, 
an error might be committed. which could 
hardly be remedied. Should the land, how- 
ever in any case, be more than shall be 
wanted, it can always be made svailable at 
an advance from cost. ‘hese remarks, in 
addition to their immediate application, are 
intended to intimate the necessity, in rela. 
tiva to all matters relating to this work, of 
a large and extended view of things con. 
nected with it, whether immediately or re- 
motely ; by which course numerous evils 
will be avoided, which might otherwise be 
of incalculable injury. 

The terminat.cn of a Railroad, and its 
connection with other means of conveyance, 
is a subject of paramount importance. To 
this subject the attention of the Board was 
early direeted, in relation to this Railroad; 
and, while the termination at New. Haven 
wis designated by the Charter, it was found, 
that great obstacles were in the way of ob. 
taining the facilities necessary to connect 
with water transportation, by reason of the 
great expense -of constructing wharves te 
the channel of the New-Haven harbor. At 
uo point did it seem practicable, at.preseat, 
to form this connection with the harbor, but 








by passing upon Tomlinson’s Bridge, so 
called. To the forming an arrangement 
with the Bridge Company, on terms at all! 
consistent with the interests of this Corpo- 
ration, there were interposed great obsta- 
cles: ist. The only wharf at whigh a steam. 
boat could lie,-was Jeased fora term of 
years. 2d. The freight transported by the 
Railroad Company would be subject toa 
whartage which, even at a low rate, would 
amount to a great sum annually. ‘The 
great price of the ground, the inconveaience 
and expense to which the Company would 
be subject for wharlage of materials in con- 
s!ructing their Road. and many other cir- 
‘umstanees which would embarrass the 
connection with water transportation, indu- 
ved the Board to employ an agent to pur- 
éhase the major part of the stock of the 
Bridge Company. This purchase was made 
n accordance with the recommendation aud 
ipproval of the Engineer, and, on this sub- 
ject, the Board feel an assurance, that the 
purchase is a great acquisition to the Com- 
dany, and will eventually very materially 
ilfect its reeeipts,—being a most valuable 
droperty, affording the most desirable facil. 
ties of access to steamboats, and at such 
laces, and on such terms, as best accord 
with the requisitions of the Road. 
The Bridge Corporation, although under 
the. control of this company, sustains its dis- 














tinctive features, agreeably to the act of in. 













corporation ; and when the purposes of. 
Rasroad shall have been pra a ‘at Nw 
wered, that stock may be disposed of. 

In order to fac:litate the business of the 
Railroad Company, as well as to xneeommo- 
fdate’ the usnal business at the bridge, the 
Bridge Company have contracted for. the 
construction o: an additional wharf or dock, 
‘or the repair of others, and the excavation 
of the continguous mud to such an extent 
us to enable vessels drawing the usual 
dépths of water to come up to the wharf. 
For these purposes the Railroad Company 
have authorised a joan to the Bridge Com- 
pany of $10,000. ‘This appropriation, be. 
sides. being indispensable tor present pur- 
poses, will be the means of briuging a great 
accession to the permanent income of the 
bridge. Other improvements in wharves 
are in progress, the expense of which wil 
be principally defrayed from the income of 
the bridge and wharf, and which will add 
much to the value of both. 

The Board, aware of the importance of 
availing themselves of all proper means to 
promote the present and future prosperity 
of this work, have desired to take an enlarg- 
ed view with reference to that object. In 
addition to what has been referred to on this 
point, they have deemed it very important 
to bring under the direction and supervision 
of the Company, as far as practicable, the 
manufacture of cars and transportation car- 
riages ; not only to save expense in first 
cost, together with the expenses and trou- 
ble of transporting so bulky an article, but 
also with a view to have always on hand 
‘hat practical knowledge which is so im. 
portant in a work of this kind, especially as 
respects repairs. For this purpose the 
Board have established a car manufactory, 
which is in successful operation, and will 
enable the Company, it is presumed, to fur. 
nish the necessary cars and transportation 
carriages for the opening of the Road. 

In order to meet the current expenses of 
a work of this kind, it must be obvious that 
reasonable provision should be made in ad- 
vance, This makes it indispensable that 
the installments should be punctually paid. 
No plan, however well matured and faith. 
fully exezuted, can succeed without it. To 
insure the success of the work, punetuality 
in all the pecuniary concernsis of paramount 
importance; by which the interest of the 
stockholders will be greatly promoted, and 
the expectation of the public answered in 
the early completion of the work. 

By the Treasurer’s and Secretary’s re- 
ports, which are appended to this report, 
jnay be seen at one view, the amounts which 
have beea paid, under the various heads of 
expenditure; which it is presumed will sat- 
is‘y the stockholders that the disbursements 
have been made with economy and pru- 
donee. 

There are some outstanding claims which 
could not be settled at present. The Com- 
pany is also indebted for work done by con- 
tractors, which could not be closed, being 
held in reservations agreeably to the con- 
tracts. The fourth installment is designed 
to pay for the land from Meriden to. Hart- 
ford, and meet the engagements of the Com- 
pany, which are rapidly increasing upon 
them as the wotk advances. 

On the subject of installments the Board 
have to acknowledge a very prompt pay 
ment by most of the stockholders, whilst 
they extremely regret the backwardness of 
some. It would seem that a sense of hon- 
or, and the importance -of the enterprise, 
would bea sufficient reason to insure pune- 
tuality. . It was hoped that this stock was 
taken for other purposes than speculations 
and with reference to its intrinsic. value. 
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_ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. _ 








The Board regret extreim ly that any coer- 
cive measures should be necessary, and 
catinot but indulge the hope,that delinquents 
will save the Board trom any legal proceed- 
ings, as unpleasant to themselves as it must 
be to the holders of the stock. On this 
subject the Board deem it proper to state, 
that 'a few of the stockholders who have not 
paid reside at a distance ; and some, in pla- 
ces not known to the Board; and some of 
the persons who held stock are deceased, 
and the claim has been represented to the 
administrators. : 

It may perhaps be expected by the stock- 
holders, that the Board slrould give their 
views with regard to the present and fu- 
ture prospects ot the Road. ‘They would 
therefore state their opinion, that the pre- 
sent condition of the work is encouraging, 
ani they see no reason why the stock should 
not sustain an intrinsic value above what it 
did when the subscription was made. And, 
as to the future prospects of the Company, 
two circumstinces deserve particular no 
tice. 

1. The peculiar location of the Road, giv- 
ing a reasouable prospect of its extension 
up the valley of the Connecticut, besides 
intersecting the great Western Railroad. 

2. The advantages which the Company 
would de:ive from its conuection with a| 
line of boats to New-York, and the other| 
circumstances which are inferrable from) 
the same. 

If we may be permitted to draw an infe- 
ence from past improvements, we can. 
hardly estimate too largely the increase of 
the business of the Road when completed.| 
While many other similar works are pre-. 
ven'ed from being available for a great part 
of the year, in consequence of being con- 
nected, in the line of transportations, with, 
rivers and canals, which are closed with ice;_ 
it is obvious that a route which ensures so 
constantly the means of transportation, is 
of great importance, in comparison with 
those which are unavailable for a considera. | 
ble part of the year. 

It is reasonable to conclude, looking to) 
the vast resources of the country and the) 
line and connection of this road, that the) 
travel and busiuess will increase in a ratio 
vastly beyond the first impressions of its 
friends. The truth of this remark time 
alone will determine ; but it will not be 
thought a strange one, when, it is consider- 
ed, that it is now but fifty years since the 
only means of public transportation, from 
this city to Hartford, was a common two- 
horse wagon, and that was thought, at the 
time, a hazardous experiment. 

In conclusion, the Board would state, 
that they believe the Hariford and New- 
Haven Railroad an important enterprise, as 
a means of facilitating travel and business, 
and entitled to the confidence and cc-ope- 
ration of the stockholders and the public. 

‘Che Board would also further state, that, 
in their opinion, the section of country 
where the road is located, is vastly interest- 
ed in maintaining the work in self-defence ; 
for while facilities for travelling and trans- 

rtation are afforded to other portions of 

ew-England, east of us, it must be obvi- 
ous.Sthat if the same facilities are not provi- 
ere, a loss will be sustained which can- 
notbe regained. All of which is respectful- 
ly submitted. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
James BrewstTeEr, President 








ENGINEER’S REPORT. 
To James Brewster, Esq., President of the 
Hartford and New-Haven Railroad Com- 
pany. 


respectiully present ‘this report, giving a 
condedses view of all the operations which 
nave been undertaken and executed in the 
Engineer Department for the year past; 
also embracing a view of the present state 
of the work and its. prospects for the year 
to come. 

Immediately after being called to the 
charge of this work, in the fall of 1835, it 
was made my duty to examine a route by 
the way of Middletown, aad, if. expedient, 
execute a careful survey. It was always 
known to those in the least acquamted with 
the merits of the different routes, that a line 
by the way of Middletown must necessarily 
be longer, aud must pass over higher 
ground than other lines which had been 
surveyed originally for this Railroad. Still 
it was the opinion of a large body in the 
community, that the advantages of such a 
route, in a fiscal poiut of view, to the com- 
pany, would overbalance its physical disad- 
vantages. I[t was therefore jwiged expedi- 
ent to give to that jarge section of the State, 
which telt itself deeply interested in the 
location by the way of Middletown, the 
opportunity of the most careful selection 
and location among the different routes 
which existed in that region, anda full and 
fair opportunity to represent their resources, 
and the amount of income which they would 
offer to thisroad. Oiher very weighty rea- 
sons preseited themselves for this course, 
having reference both to general principles 
aud the facilities for procuring land upon 
favorable terms by the competition which 
would be created. ‘l'wo parties were ac- 
cordingly employed for about two months 
ia exploring the whoie region, aad the best 
route which could be found was carefully 
located. ‘The result was, that although 
that route was not finally selected by the 
Board, yet all its friends, so far asisknown, 
feeling that the most careful atteation had 
been given to their claims, by the Directors 
of this work, and perceiving for themselves, 
in the comparison. of their favorite route 
with the one which was finally adopted, 
the great superiority of the latter, acqui- 
esced entirely in the correctness of a loca- 
tion out of their owa immediate region. 

As soon as the Middletown explorations 
and Iccation had been completed, attention 
was turned to the middle region, by way ot 
Meriden and Berlin. In the original sur- 
veys it bad been found that two routes ex- 
isted in this region south of Berlin into 
New-Haven; one on the east and the other 
on the west of the Qunnipiac river, which 
were very equally balanced in their expense 
and in their physical character. A line 
was accordingly located on each side of the 
river, for the purpose of an accurate com- 
parison. An entirely new route was also 
laid, which passed east of the village of 
Worthington, crossed the Madebeset river 
about one mile north of that village, at an 
elevation of nearly seventy feet, and con- 
tinued directly through Newington, and east 
of the quarries of Rocky Hil, into Hartford. 
An attempt was also made to enter Hart- 
ford from the south, by connecting the route 
last named with the northern part of the 
‘iddletown route, by running up the valley 
of a brook which comes down the vicinity 
of a small settlement called Griswoldville, 
into what is called Beckley Quarter, nortb 
of Worthington. 


It was deemed important that the subject 
of location should be in readiness for the 
decision of the Board as early as February ; 
and the foregoing operations had consum- 
ed the time allowed, so nearly, that no time 
was left for any thing more than a hasty 
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route, which was from the first apie? ‘ 
exist, and to possess many probable adv 
iages. Examinations, however, were’ 
to such an exte it as would enable the I 
(it was jud ed) to decide respecting’ 
comparative merits of that route. b 
whole matter of location, however, having 
been made subject, by a clause in the char. 
ter, to the revison of three commissioners, 
appoiuted by the State, was by then “lai 
over till a particular survey aud location df 
the last mentioned route should have Beeli 
made. 
Board, [ executed this survey and location, — 
all of which, together with the estimates: 
was completed in the beginning of April, 
on the 7th of which month, it will be reeol- 
lected, that the line by way of North-Hav 
Wallingford and Meriden, was finally s 
lected by the Beard, with the sanction of 
the commissioners, leaving the northerl 
portion of the route, from Meriden to Hat 
ford, open for future decision, ; : 
This first division of the road as far ‘ad 
Meriden, being the southern half of tlie 
entire route, afier having undergone @ 
thorough revision wherever improvements 
could be made in the line, was immediate 
prepared for contract, and early in the 
month of June, was put under contract, sO 
far as the grading is concerned, to. three re. 
sponsible and able companies. The enti¥e 
preparation of the road for a double bapa 
is by the contracts, to be complete by t 
rnonths of April and May, 1837. 
A prominent reason on the part of the 
Board for delaying their decision respecting 
the northern division of the route, from 
Meriden to Hartford, had been the variety 
of questions which would present them 
selves respecting the proper entrance. into 
the latter city, and the fact that the doings 
of the Board were subject,—to the exten} 
of the ci y limits,—to the sanction of he 
authorities and freemen of the same. But 
after the negotiations between the Presi- 
dent of the Board and the authorities an 
freemen of that city, in the result of whie 
the entrance was fixed upon, to the entire 
satisfaction of the citizens, no time was lost 
in bringing before the Board the entire sub- 
ject of location to. Hartford, The line 
which has been before alluded to, as being 
laid east of Worthington through the villag 
of Newington, having been abandoned by 
reason of the great expense of crossing the 
Madebeset river, added to a strong and ear. 
nest petition of most of the influential inha- 
bitants of Newington, desiring the removal 
of the line from their vicinity, there re- 
mained no route but that one which passes 
through the meadows called the Greek 
Swamp, and the parish of Kensington, 
portion, however, of this last named 
was, by direction of the Board, re-surveyed, 
at the request of the citizens of Worthing. 
ton, with a view to accommodate, if feasi- 
ble, that village with a line coming inte 
immediate contact with them on the w 
The decision of the Board, made on the 
of August, in favor of the Kensington por- 
tion of the route, together with tae sanction 
of the commissioners, completed the entire 
location of the road from New-Haven Hat- 
bor to Hartford Main street. This divi 
last located, from Meriden to Hart 
in a condition to be put under contract im- 
mediately. eS 
While the foregoing detail exhibits the 
fact that various feasible routes existed, 
possessing each its claims to attention, and 
being dispersed over three distinct districts, 
separated -froti éach other by chains of 
mountains and ‘highland, let it also be db. 
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eentire subject, from tie Farmington 
canal on the west, to. the Connecticut river 
on the east; so that it has become a per- 
fect certainty, that the line as it has been 
finally fixed, has no equal in all that region. 
ither as respects its physical characteris- 
ties or its cost of construction,—and while 
the foregoing considerations have reference 
to the road, viewed especially io its adaption 
to the long travel, and asa link of the chain 
which is probably destined to reach to the 
upper extremity of the Connecticut valley, 
it is no less true that this particular route 
is better accommodated to the local business 
and circumstances of the iniermediaie 
country between Hartford and New-Haven, 
than any other could be. After departing 
from New-Haven, it cuts into the midst of 
the clay beds of North-Haven, where seve- 
ral millions of bricks will annually be made; 
it skirts the villages, first of Norih-Haven, 
and next of Wallingford ; it passes into th: 
immediate vicinity of Yalesville, directly 
through Meriden lower village, and one ha f 
mile only from the upper village,—comes 
near (to the cement factories, the mill seats 
and clay beds in Kensington, and is distant 
but about one mile and a half from each ot! 
the villages of Worthington, New-Britain 
and Newington, At the same time it is so 
located in the middle district, between the 
Connecticut river and the Farmington canal 
that during the season when they are clos- 
ed, and for nearly or quite five months of 
the year, its influeace will reach Middle- 
town on the east, and Farmington, Bristol 
and So.thington on the west. I should not 
omit to mention the circumstance, that, al- 
though this road will come into immediate 
contact, for three-fourths of a mile, with 
the city of New-Haven, and terminate at 
the deep waters of the harbor ; and although 
at its northern extremity it will deliver its 
geeemncere and freight in the very heart of 
artford, but a few rods south of the State. 
House, and on the Main street, still a 
change of power will not be necessary at 
either extremity, nor for any part of the 
distance. : 

I shall conclude that part of the subject 
which relates to the surveys and location, 
by observing, thaton all the routes the ag- 
Fregate distance which has been surveyed. 

ocated and re-located with precision, a- 
mounts to about three hundred and fifty 
miles. This has been done chiefly with 
two parties, and, ‘o a considerable extent, 
in the winter season. : 

With respect to the present condition and 
future prospects of the work, a few brief re- 
marks will suffice. Lhave already men- 
toned that the upper division, from Hart- 
ford to Meriden, can be put under contract 
Without delay. On the division from Me- 
riden to New-Haven, which has been under 
eontract since June, the contractors are ac- 
tively engaged upon the prominent sections 
of heavy work. The iron rails are contract- 
ed for, also the cross sleepers for the entire 
road Negotiations for the wooden rails 
are far advanced, “an'l two engines have 
been ordered, which will be finished as soon 
as they can possibly be required. There is, 
therefore, notl.:ag to forbid the expectation 
that this work may be wholly or nearly fin- 
ished fromi Mow-teves to Hartford, in fif- 
teen inonths from the time of putting the 
up,er division, from Hartford to Meriden, 
under contract. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your Obed’t Serv’t, 
Avexanper C, Twinine, Engineer. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Yo the President and Directors of the Hart- 


ford and New-Haven Railroad Company." 


| [CAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


1 Genrcemen,—lI herewith submit the fol. 
lowing report of Disbursements, in con- 
structing the raad of this Company. 

The total amount of moneys 
expended for the Conipany, 
up to September 5th, 1636, 

. is $107,009.64 

Of this sum there has been 

paid, expenses for chiaining 

the Charter of the Curpora- 

tion, for expenses by Com- 

missioners in opening the 

books for subscription to the 

Capital Stock, for books, sta- 

tionary, furniture, — fuel, 





lights, office rcnt, &c. 4,473.82 
For expenses of Engineering, 10,147.15 
For land and damages, (in- 

cluding Agencies.)* 57,816.27 
For-eash paid in part for tle 
¥ purchase of fifty-seven and 

.t half shares of bridgestcck, 20,609.63 
For a loan to the Bridge Com. 

pany for building a wharf, 3,500.00 
For building of cars and the 

Materials, 2,183.74 
For Graduation, 6,279.0. 
For Salaries, 2,000.06 

pes | $107,009.64 


The indebtedness of the Company is a: 
follows: 


Notes given for the purchase‘ 


of lands, $12,000.06 
Notes given for tne purchase 

of bridge siock, $7,350.00 
Sundry small accounts, 40.75 
Balance due on Salaries, 1,800.00 


—_ 


$51,190.72 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT CONDENSED. 





William H. Elliot, Treasurer, in accouni 
with the Hartford and New-Huven Rail- 
road Campauy. 








1935. Dr. 
Sep:.5, To Cash, first in. 
stallment, $50,000.0( 
1836. Jan. 16, to Aug. 25, To 
¢ Cash from Union Bank, 48,215.06 
Feb. 16, 10 Sept. 3, To” 
Cash from Phenix Bank, 21,117.6: 
Aug. 23, ‘lo Cash from 
M ‘rgan Ket. hum & Co. 1,699.0: 
Aug. 23, To Cash from O. 
Pease, Secretary, 22,160.25 
Aug. 23, ‘To Cash from 
Juteresi accrued, 1,132.68 
$144,324.62 
Cr. 
1836. Sept. 6, By bills recceiva- 
ble. 29,714.75 
Sept 6, By check to James 
Brewster. for error, 45.0 
Sept. 6. By orders paid to 
this date, 107.009.51 | 


S-pi. 6, By funds in Trea- 
surer’s hauds, 


14,555.3% 








$144,324.6: 





*This item includes land, fences, and damages, fo. 

the line of the road, and also the payments made fu: 

ihe following pieces of property : 

Sar Factory and lot of land in New-Haven, $4,C00.00, 

Land and buildings purchased in Hartford, 4,U00.00 

Land purchased of Pardee and others, at 
the termination of the road in New- 
Haven, : 


~ 16,000.09 
{ and in North-Haven, 


1,000.00 














Fromthe Jerseyman. 
RAILROAD TO CARP.NTER’S POINT. 
The public have been anxiously locking 


|for the report of the Engineers who survey- 


ed the railroad route f:6m this town tg Car- 
penuter’s Point. <A letter from UE, Beach, 
keq., the Chief Engineer, to the Commis- 
s:oners, gives the iniormation that A. H. 
Jackson, Esq., the accomplished Engineer 
aud Surveyor who run the route, took sick 
whilst making out the report, and died on 
the 2lst ult., which caused the delay. A 
etter from Mr. Juckson to Mr. Beach, dated 
the 12th of August, was enclosed, which 
gives a sketch of the bearings, distances 
and elevations, and from which we have 
been permitted to make tlie following ex. 
tracts : 

“The Kitianinny, or Blue Mountain, 

running nearly parallel with the Delaware 
Kiver trom Carpenter’s Point to the VW ater 
Gap, has ever been considered a serious ob- 
jection to the construction of any feasible 
or expeditious communica‘ion between the 
north-west parts of New-Jersey and the 
city of New-York. Culver’s Gap, so called, 
presenting the only praciicable indenture or 
ravine by which the elevation of the moun. 
tain could be overcome, I commenced the 
urvey at that place, three miles north of 
Branchville, running to the line of the Staie 
of New-York opposite Carpenter’s Point, 
distant 1847 miles, and 496 teet below the 
starting point, on a slope rising to the cast. 
Soil generally composed oj detached gray 
rock, gravel and sand. 

“Continuing the survey from Culver’s 
Gap southerly to Brauchville, 7}} miles, 
334 feet below the Gap. Here it was deem. 
ed necessary to survey two routes to Do. 
ver; the Western, througi Newton and 
Stanhope, and the Eastern, through Sparta 
uid Berkshire Valley. The priveipal diffi- 
culty anticipaied on the Western route was, 
nu crossing the Scott's cr Sparta mountain, 
betweea Stanhope and Andover, | there. 
.re commenced at a point 225 feet above 
‘ie water in the Morris Canal at Stanhope, 
and running along t..e stream of the Lub. 
ber’s Run, crossing Scott’s Mountain at 
car Swamp, thence through Andover and 
Newtca to Branciville, 222? miles from 
Stanhope, anu 275.47 fee. below the samey 
making Culve:’s Gap 59.01 feet above Stan 
hope. 

“The Easiern ruute commenced at a 
point 51% miles south of Culver's Gap, di- 
verging-to the east from the Western route, 
passing through Latayette, 12 miles from 
ue Gap, and 36323 feet below it. To 
Sparta 182 miles from the Gap, and 162.20 
eet below it. Thence crossing Sparta 
Mountain through « ravine to the head of 
Brookland Pond, or Lake Hopatcong, 23 
miles from the Gap, and 8 feet above it.— 
Down the east side of the lake to 1 mile 
west of Dover, 301, miles from Culver’s 
Gap, and 296.58 teet below it. 

“ Continuing the survey of the Western 
route from Stanhope to the point of s:op- 
ping the Eastern west of Dover, 8} miles, 
aud 237.57 feet below Stanhope, gives the 
Western route 354 miles from the Gap. 

“From Dover, through Koekaway and 
Denville, by the head of Speedwell Pond to 
the Liberty pole on the Morris Green, it is 
543.82 feet below Culver’s Gap, and 61} 


miles from Carpenter’s Point by the East- 


ern route. 

“The graduation of the route from Car- 
penter’s Point to Morristown by the West- 
ern route will in no instance require more 
than 60 feet ascent per mile in travelling 
northward, and with but two exceptions 
not over 40 feet per mile in travelling south. 





Several smaller pieces of land, 3,000.00 

$28,000.00 

“ a 
Leaving amount paid for line of the road and 

Agex cies. $29,870.77 
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distance the graduation will necessarily be 
60 feet ascent per mile. ‘The line of sur- 
vey on both routes is generally on a gradu- 
al slope, requiring but little cutting or em- 
banking, and the soil in most cases of a 
kind ‘easily excavated, and calculated to 
form permanent embankments, being prin. 
cipally loose stones and gravel. The bridges 
and culverts required are inconsiderable 
when the length of the route is taken into 
cousideration ; and the most durable mate- 
rials for their consiruction abounds in ex- 
haustless quantities on the route. Timber 
and stone of a good quality for the super- 
structure of the road are abundant along 
the line. ‘These remarks are applicable to 
buth routes, in every respect, excepting 
the graduation of the line on the eastern 
route from Sparta to the head of Hopatcong 
Lake, 4} miles, where it will be necessary, 
in order to cross the Sparta Mountain, to 
assume a graduation of about 100 feet per 
mile ascent and descent, and a like gradua 
tion will be necessary in descending from 
Seward’s Mountain into Berkshire Valley, 
about 24 miles. 

“ The rouie across Scott’s and Seward’s 
Mountains was surveyed in reference to a 
decrease of distance between Sparta and 
Dover of about eight miles. Another route, 
with a graduation of from 40 to G60 feet as- 
cent and descent per mile, was partially 
examined from Sparta, following the Brog- 
deu Meadow Valley, and passing Stag Pond, 
Lubber Run, and thence upa ravine and 
intersecting the western route at the feeder 
from the lake near the Morris Canal, dis- 
tance about 10 miles from Sparta. In this 
case the two routes would be nearly equal 
as regards distance and graduation, pro- 
viding the western route should be con- 
tinued up the Lubber Run valley from Mr. 
White’s, and intersect the eastern at or 
near Rose’s school-house, about 1} miles 
distant, which would leave Stanhope 3 
my west, and the route equally practica- 

e” 


From the Georgian. 
RAILROAD CONVENTION MEETING 


Ata meeting held at the Exchange on 
15th October, 1336, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propiety of sending 
Delegates to the internal Improvement 
Conveniion, to be heid at Macon on the 7th 
day of November next, the Hon. Joho C. 
Nicoll was called to the chair, and Col. M. 
Myers nominated and appointed Secretary 
—The chairman opened the meeting by 
stating its object. 

The Hon. James M. Wayne then addres- 
sed the meeting in a very perspicuous and 
able manner, detailing the material occur- 
reaces which took place at the Knoxville 
Convention, in July Ixst, pointing out the 
different routes which had been proposed 
there, fur the contemplated Railroad, aad 
the advantages, which would result from 
each. He designated other routes, and 
po:nted out the benefit the State generally 
would derive from their being adopted. He 
presented to the meeting a very comprehen- 
sive view of the geographical advantages 
possessed by the State, the facility with 
which she could be counected with the 
West, and the mutual commercial impor- 
tance to be derived from such a connection 
—he stated that the Convention intended to 
ass-mb'e at Macon, was of vital interest t. 
our city, and the State generally, and the 
necessity of discarding all sectional feel- 
ings, and uniting for the improvement cf 
the whole State. Judge Wayne displayec 
a*perfect knowledge of the subject before 





the meeting. After Judge Wayne had con 





shaded, Dr. Arnold offered the following re- 
solution :— 

Resolved, That it is important that the 
county of Chasham and city of Svanoah, 
should be represented by Delegates, in the 
foternal Improvement Convention proposed 
to be held at Macon on the first Monday in 
November. 

Resolved, What a committee be appoint- 
ed tomake a selection of Delegates and that 
the Corporation of the city, be requested to 
make an appropriation of money, to defray 
the expenses of the Delegates. 

Resolved, ‘That in sending Delegates to 
said Convention, the citizens of this county 
and city, disclaim all wish of any sectional 
or local interest of the county orcity, and 
that they are animated by a sincere and 
honest desire alone, to contribute to the 
general welfare ot the State, by the adop. 
tion of a system of Internal Improvements, 
which will give to every section of the 
State equal benefits. 

The following committee were appoint- 
ed by the chair tu nominaté Delegates to 
the Convention. 

Cor. W. T. Wriitiams, 
Tuomas Purse, 

JosepH WASHBURN, 
Dr. R. D. Arnon, 
Rost. Hasersuam. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

Jno. C. Nicoti, Chairman. 
M. Myers, Secretary. 








From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE SIXTH 
HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
PROPRIETORS, HELD auGusT 5, 1836. 


The Directors have the satisfaction to 
announce to the Proprietors, that the pro- 
gress of the works generally, in the last six 
months, has been such as to warrant the 
expectation which was held out at the last 
meeting, that the whole Ime will be com- 
pleted by the summer 1838, and the first 
twenty-one miles from London in the spring 
of 1837. 

Of the Primrose Hill Tunnel, which is 
1105 yards long, only 114 yards remain to 
be made; the Kensal Green Tunnel is fin- 
ished, and traversed by the Company’s lo- 
comotive engines; 1423 yards are comple-| 
ted ofthe Watford Tunnel, the total length| 
of which is 1793 yards ; and the difficulties| 
which were presented by the quicksand in 
the Kilby’s Tunnel have already been so| 
far surmounted, as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the Company’s engineer, that they 
will not delay the opening of thetrailway 
beyond the time mentioned. With refer- 
ence to the other portions of the work, the 
Directors are making every exertion to 
forward them, so as to give the Proprietors 
the benefit of a revenueat the earliest possi- 
ble period ; satisfied that although for the 
attainment of this object an additional 
charge will be imcurred by the Company, 
the advantage to be derived from it will be 
more than commensurate to the expense. 

The Directors have entered into a con 

ract, under the guarantee of two responsi- 
hle sureties, with Mr. Edward Bury, of 
Liverpool, an able and experienced builder 
of locomotive engines, for the conveyance 
of passengers and goods, on tho railway, by 
locomotive power, to whatever extent may 
be required, at a fixed rate of remuneration ;j 











the Company providing engines of Mr. 
Bury’s specification, and Mr. Bury, on his 
part, mamtaming and keeping them in re- 
pair; the contract to be im force for three 
years from the opening of the railway.— 
The Company have thus assured to’ them 
selves the advantage of locomotive power 
at a uniform and moderate rate, and under 
a system of management which it is the in- 
ierest of the contractor to render mutually 
beneficial to the Company and himself 
‘Vhe Directors have also contracted for such 
locomotive engines as will be first wanted, 
and for a portion of the carriages. 

The Directors in referring to the Bills for 
railways, connected withthe London and 
Birmingham, which have received the Roy- 
al Assent in the present Session, feel them- 
selves called upon to congratulate the Pro- 
prietors on the great accession. of traffie 
which they may anticipate from the*direet 
communication opened with the*northern 
and eastern parts of the kingdom, by means 
of the Midland Counties, North Midland, 
and Biruningham and Derby Railways, not 
to mention the connection between  Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester, by the Birming- 
ham and Gloucester Railway, nor roinor 
lines, which. will all contribute to swell the 
revenue of the Company. Acting uponthe 
suggestion of the Proprietors at the last 
General Meeting, and_considering it desira- 
ble that a connexion should be secured-with 
Leamington and Warwick, the Directors 
bave instructed the Company’s engineer to 
ascertain the levels for a branch line to those 
places, to join the London and Birmingham 
Railway near Coventry ; and they have 
also set on foot the usual investigation imo 
the traffic, so as to be prepared to follow up 
the object with such measures as may, in 
the opinion of the Proprietors, be deemed 
expedient. 

By the statement of accounts now to be 
laid: before the Proprietors, it will appear 
that 

& s. d 
The receipts to the 30th ~ 

June were.... 1,955,608 0 5 

The disbursements . . . 1,492,100 16 8 





That the balance in fa- 
vor of the Company 


was, atthatdate... 463,507 3 9 





And that the amount received on loan, 
pursuant to the powers given by the last 
General Meeting, was 443,S00/. 

It is estimated that the liabilities of the 
Company, for the next six months, will be 
sufficiently met by the cash at their dispo- 
sul, and by loans which have been tenders 
ed and agieed for, with the addition ofealls, 
Great as the present scale of expenditure 
will appear, the Directors are satisfied that 
su long as the works proceed with energy 
proportioned at that expense, the Proppies 
tors will hail the increase as an additional 
evidence of the approach of their great un- 
dertaking to completion. 





The iron railroad from Nuremberg to 
Furth appears to be successful. Between 
July 23d and August 19th, no fewer than 
17,362 travellers passed along it. 4 
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BONES AS MANURE. 


Bones, although of comparatively late 
introduction as manure, have yet occupied 
so much of farming attention within these 
few. yeats, that we have no hesitation in 

them at the head of those miscel- 
substances which are usually em- 
ployed for that purpose. They have indeed 
been used in some parts of England for a 
long time, and have been extensively im- 
— from the Continent into the town of 
; where several machines have been 
erected either for grinding them into pow- 
der, or bruising them into small pieces ; 
which modes of application have been found 
so advantageous, that they have, within the 
last twenty years, excited general atten- 
dion, and:are now in almost universal use 
as the principal manure for raising turnip 
crops on the calcareous soils in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. It is upon this descrip- 
tion of land that they are the most -decided- 
ly valuable, and the testimony of some farm- 
_ers of experience, proves that to mix them 
with a portion of vegetable or coal ashes, 
is a profitable application for the production 
of turnips ; as, by this me‘hod, the vegeta- 
tion of the seed is quickened, and the young 
plant, getting rapidly into rough leaf, thus 
escapes the fly, 

Long before the great advantage which 
may be derived from ground or well- 
«rushed bones was generally known, many 
persons were aware of their fertalizing 
properties. ‘T’o render them- available, 
however, the wasteful and injurious process 
of reducing them into ashes by fire was 
then commonly reserted to ; by which, in- 
deed, a certain devree of benefit was im- 
parted to land upon which sulphate of lime 
or gypsum will have effect, but could not 
be so effectual, in point of nourishment, as 
bone in an uncalcined sta'e, because the 
oil and other nutritive matter which it con- 
tains is thus dissipated. In other instances, 
they were either reduced by lime, or laid at 
the bottom of the farm-yard, and decom- 
posed by the effect of urine, and in some 
cases were-partially broken by the hammer. 
In these modes, however, great quantities 
were wasted, which is now prevented by 
the improved method of preparing them by 
machiue.y : it is therefore useless to enter 
further ito the detarls of practice which 
has beco.ne obsolete. 

Whe. reduced to powder, the bones 
alone are grouad, being divested by the 
process of boiling, not only of every par- 
tcle of flesh, but also of a material portion 
of oil which is also extracted ; and it is 
only im that state that they can be brought 
to the condition of fine powder. In this 
state, itis only reasonable to suppose that 
they cannot be so beneiticial to the land as 
when fresh and uaboiled ; yet we find, by 
the report of the Doncaster Association 
“on bone manure,”—to which we shall 
presently refer—that they have been found 
mre effectual after having passed throug! 
the manufactories. Whea not grcund com- 
pretety: into powder, they are, however, 

roken in the machines, by~ cast-iron roll- 









which they are first partially bruised, and 
then falling down upon other sets of 
rollers, each with the teeth more closely 
fixed they are in this manner reduced to 
various sizes, from one inch to halfan inch 
in thickness, and a considerable quantity 
of coarse dust is also procured by the pro- 
cess. These bones are usually sold un- 
der the respective designations of inch, 
three-quarters inch, half-inch, or dust.; but 
the greatest demand is for those of the 
half-inch size, which contain all the dust 
which has been formed in crushing them. 
The “ dust” is collected in great measure 
by ridding the inch and three-quarters inch 
bones. 

When the bones are not boiled, each pair 
of rollers is furnished with a set of mallea- 
ble iron scrapers attached below, in order 
to clear the teeth of any animal matter 
which may adhere to them, and thus the oil 
substance contained in the bones is saved.* 
As bone-mills have been now very general- 
ly erected, there are few parts of the coun- 
try where the manure cannot be procured 
in a prepared state ; but when the bones 
are only to be had raw, and itis an object 
with the farmer to reduce them to a small 
size, they can be easily broken to pieces 
by his own laborers. Several farmers have 
indeed erected small machines with two 
cylinders of cast-iron, with teeth, which 
lock into each other, by which they are 
broken into small pieces. The price at 
the mills varies, of course, according to 
the trouble of preparation, the distance of 
carriage, for grinding, and the demand ; 
but commonly average, for the dust, from 
2s. 6d. to 3s., and in some late instances 
even 3s. 6d. have been paid—for pieces, 
from 2s. to 2s. 3d., according to size—and 
ls. 10d. for rough bones, per imperial 
bushel. No allowance appears to be gen- 
erally made by the dealers on those which 
have gone through the process of boiling. 

The expense of bones purchased in the 
rough state, and broken on the farm, is 
thus stated as an actual charge incurred per 
acre— 

24 cwt. bones, prime cost, 

Carriage of ditto, 7 miles, 

6} days, man breaking bones, at 
ls. 10d., 

3} do. a girl spreading do. on the 
drills, 


£2 3 2 
0 7 0 


0 11 11 


0 211 
£3 5 0 
EXPERIMENTS. 

The effects will be best seen by the fol- 
towing trials : 

On the estate of Garrowby, on the York- 
shire Wolds, belonging to Sir Francis 
Wood, the crops of turnips had dwindled to 
nothing, and the fallows, though tvlerably 
manured, were covered only with common 
hemp, nettle and other weeds, instead of 
turnip plants; but by the use of twelve to 





*See the Prize Essays of the Highland 
Society, for a detaijed description, accom- 
panied with plates of a very complete mill 
for crushing bones, erected by Mr. Ander- 
son of Dundee.—N. S., vol. isp. 301. Tbid. 





» 73. 





twenty bushels of bone dust. in ‘drilte; 














one dust i the 
turnip crops have become excellent, and 
the following crops are very considerably 


improyved.* 


At Clumber Pask, the seat of the Duke 
of Newcastle, in Nottinghamshire, 600 


bushels of small bones were, in 1822, 


spread upon twenty-four acres of grass 
land, in the dairy farm, consisting of dry, 
sandy, and gravelly soil, which had been 
laid down about ten years. Their effect 
upon the pasture improved the condition of 
the cows so materially, that about twice 
the quantity of butter was made from them 
than from cows grazed upon land of simi- 
lar quality, but not boned ; and this effect, 
it is said, still continues.Tt 

Twenty-five bushels of bruised bones, 
per Scotch acre, having Seen applied by 
Mr. Watson, of Keillor, near Cupar Angus, 
to Aberdeen yellow turnips, on some sharp 
black land, brought them above ground on 
the third day, and into rough leaf on the 


tenth ; on the fifteenth, they were fit to be’ 


thinned out; while farm-yard manure, 
though applied to the same soil, at the rate 
of twenty-five cart-loads per acre, did not 
bring them up till the fifth day, nor render 
them fit for the hoe until the twentieth.— 
They in this manner manifested the same 
superiority until the month of September, 
when the weather having set in dry, it was 
expected that the crop would cease grow- 
ing; which was the case with that part 
which had been dunged, but the bone tur- 
nips continued to grow vigorously, and up- 
on a comparative trial in the middle of Oc- 
tober, their produce exceeded those which 
were dunged, by six tons per acre: twen- 
ty-eight tons to twenty-two.} 

On some land, the quality of which is 
not stated, crushed bones were laid by Mr. 
Falla, of Gateshead, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, at the rate of 100 bushels per acre ; 
the rest of the field being manured with 
well-rotted stable-dung, at the rate of fif- 
teen two-horse cart-loads per acre; that 
part which was boned was superior to 
some parts of the dunged ground, and fully 
equal to the rest.§ 

Mr. Graburn, of Barton, in Lincolnshire, 
has manured with crushed bones, at the 
rate of thirty bushels, and with dung at 
eight loads per acre, for turnips, after which 
the turnips were much later than the rest. 
On the second year of seeds, after the tur- 
nips, he covered the dunged part with yard 
manure a second time, and two years after- 
wards, a third time ; then sowed the land 
with wheat, and the boned ground pro- 
duced rather a better crop than that which 
had been thus thrice dunged.|| 

During the dry summer of 1826, thirty- 
four acres of a siliceous sandy soil, on the 
estate of Sir Charles Throckmorton, at 
Buckland, in Oxfordshire, half of which had 
been manured with farm-yard manure, and 
the remainder with bones. The whole 





*Doncaster Report, p. 6. 

t Ibid. p. 13. 

t Quart. Journ. of Agric. N. 8., vol. i. p. 
14, 


§Farmer’s Magazine, vol. xvi. p. 300. 
|| Lincoln. Report, p. 300. 





{was,sown, with turnips, drilled in the 
Northumberland fashion ; and that portion 
on.which the bones were laid presented a 
remarkably fine crop, nearly a fourth part 
advanced in bulb about the latter end of 
August, while that part which had been 
dunged was merely getting into leaf— 
The experiment was repeated in 1827, on 
green-globe turnip, sown on the 20th of Ju- 
ly, upon similar lands, with the same supe- 
riority in favor of the bones ; the succeeding 
crop of barley also produced five bushels 
per.acre more than that which followed the 
dungeil turnips, and the cover was also 
heavier.* 

The Honorable Captain Ogilvie, of 
Airlie Castle, has also applied bone dust, 
at the rate of 15 and 20 bushels per acre, 
to.a light sandy loam, with a subsoil of 
gravel and sand, coming in some places 
nearly to the surface ; and after the expe- 
rience of five years upon a series of trials 
commenced in 1827, he found all the suc- 
tessive crops of turnips, barley, and grass- 
seeds so decidedly superior to those which 
had. been previously produced by other 
manure, that the Highland Society last 
year awarded their honorary silver medal 
to his. Report. 

To these facts in favor of bone manure, 
o:hers must, however, be also stated of an 
opposite tendency, particularly when placed 
in opposition to farm-yard manure, to which 
We wish to call especial attention in com- 
parison with bones, as being at the com- 
mand of every farmer. 

On the estate of Mr. Evans, jun., of 
Dean House, also in the county of Oxford, 
bones were tried for the wheat crop upon 
calcareous stony Jand, in comparison with 
stabl:-yard manure ; but the dung had so 
greatly the advantage, that the bone crop 
appeared but little if any degree better than 
that on soil without any manure what- 
ever.t 

On the lands of Mr. Hawden, in Kin- 
cardineshire, turnips were sown in the 
month of June, on various soils, in drills 
laid off at 27 inches apart: the manure 
was laid on in single Scotch acres ; and 
the produce of the roots, exclusive of tops, 
accurately weighed, as follows -— 


On a mixture of stiff clay and gravel, <*? 


12 tons of farm-yard manure produced 26 tons 8 cwt. 
it bone-dust, 6° te > hes 
On a soft sandy soil, naturally inclined to moor, 

16 tons of farm-yard manure, produced 29 tons 12 ewt. 
13 * bone-dust, e 4 ¢* 16 * 


Onsandy light soil, sown the fullowing year, 
16 tons of farm-yard manure, produced 25 tons 16 ewt. 
fl “  bone-dust, “ 23 * 18 «* 
10 cwt. horn-shavings, mixed 
with one cart-load of hen- 
dung and 9 dittv coal-ashes, 
It is also remarkable, that although 
three of the drills were spread unmixed 
with the horn-shavings, which are consid- 
ered’as a more powerful manure than bone, 
yet they only produced at the rate of 2 
tons 13 cwt. per acre f 


“ “ 


20 « 6 « 





*Prize Essays of the Highland Society,N. 
§., vol. i. p. 75, communicated by Mr. G. 
Sinclair. 

t Ibid. p. 77, communicated by Mr. G. 
Sinclair. 

t Prize Essays of the Highland Society, 





N, 8., vol. i. p- 69, 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Qn Mr. Boswell’s farm. of Kingcaussie; 
in. Kincardineshire, two acres of Norfolk 
globe turnips were drilled upon poor high 
ground, reclaimed from moor, and 
20 car -loads, or tons, of dung 32 tons 14 ewt. 

13 ton of bones 23“ 13 * 

On the same farm, in another year, the 
season of 1824 being cold and wet operated 
very much against the turnips which were 
manured with bones ; but in that of 1822, 
those raised with bones and stable-dung, 
appeared to be equal.* 

Notwithstanding this evident difference 
against the produce obtained by bones, in 
point of weight it should not, however, 
escape remark, that the latter gentleman 
estimates the value of their return in money 
as being superior ; for the cost of the two 
manures is, according to his calculation, 
as follows :~- 

One acre manured with farm-yard dung— 

20 cart-loads of dung, including carriage, at 


10s. per load, 
33 tons of turnips, at 10s per ton, 


produced 


£10 0 
16 10 


Nett return, £6 10 
One acre manured with bone— 
1} ton of bones, at 42s. £2 126 
Breaking and driving ditto, uv i8 0 
—— 3106 
29 ions of turuips, at 10s. per ton, 14 10 0 
Nett return, £10 19 6 


Thus leaving a difference in favor of 
bones of no less than £4. 9s. 6d.—or what 
we should in this country call a tolerably 
fair value, if fed off, for the produce of an 
imperial acre; but although the price of 
the turnips is far beyond presen: rates, and 
the charge of dung, unless carried to a 
great distance, is too high, we yet leave 
the account as it stands, as forming a 
ground for sirnilar comparative calcula- 
tions. 

To this may be added the following par- 
ticulars of a comparative trial between sta- 
ble-manure and crushed bones, lately made 
on the property of Sir William Max well, of 
Calderwood. The field was an old ley, 
consisting of strong loam, on a retentive 
clay bottom ; but having been completely 
drained, as well as ploughed and cleared, 
under favorable circumstances, the condi- 
tion of the land—from which the previous 
crop of oats had been taken in 1832—was 
perfectly satisfactory at the time of prepar- 
ing it for turnips, with various species of 
which it was sown in the following spring; 
and in addition to the quantities of manure 
stated at fgot, 74 chaldrons of lime were 
laid per Scotch acre Where the stable- 
manure had been applied, the plan's sprout- 
ed more rapidly and vigorously than was 
the case with the bones ; but ultimately the 
latter gained ground, and, if any/thing, go! 
rather the start of the dung, and no part of 
‘he crop suffered in any degree from the 
fy. The most accurate calculations were 
made in order to ascertain the produce of} 
the crops per acre, and the following was 
the result : 


Swedish, 
30 cart-loads of stable-dung per Scotch acre, pro- 
duced ‘ 29 tons. 
60 “bushels of crushed bones ei 


Dale’s Hybrid, 
30 cart-loads of stable-dung 


6c 


33 


“Prize Essay of the Highland Society, 
N.S., vol. ii. p. 206. 
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16 peo A crushed bones, 


Yellow Boliock,. 

30 cart-loads of stable-dung 

60 bushels of crushed bones, 

The quality of the soil is, however, by 
no means particularly well adapted for the 
\urnip culture, partaking, as it does, rather 
too much of the clayey character; andiale 
though it was divested by drainage of all 
superfluous moisture, yet there can be little 
doubt that to that cause the comparatively 
unfavorable effect of the bones may be chief 
ly attributed.* 

EFFECTS OF BONE-DUST AND BONES. - 

Bone-dust is the fittest state in whi¢h to 
lay it upon grass, for it will not only take 
more immediate effect upon the crop, but 
if laid in pieces, #t would interrupt the pro- 
gress of the scythe. It should, however, 
be recollected, that fine powder can only 
be obtained from spent bone which has ua- 
dergone the process of manufacture, Ft aa; 
therefore spread as a top-dressing, by hand; 
but it is also very commonly: Jaid in the 
drills for turnips, for which purpose many 
ingenious machines have been contrived 
for sowing it along with the seed.f It ia, 
howeyer, much to be regretted that these 
unplements cannot be constructed with 
more simplicity, for their cost is so con 
siderable, that unless a man has a very 
large quantity of land to drill, their put. 
chase would be imprudent, and the hire ig 
generally unreasonably expensive. —_ 

Regarding the quantity of dust, the pows 
dered bones are dearer than those which 
are merely broken small, and although said 
to be more forcing to the first crop, on ace 
count of their being, when in the state of 
powder, more intimately blended with the 
soil, and more directly applied to the seed, 
yet they are not for.nd so durable as when 
they are laid on in pieces: but it is also true 
that, in the former case, they are not laid 
on so largely, for the. amount depends en- 
tirely on the size of the bones. They 
have been applied in the rough state, to the 
extent of 100 bushels per acre; but the 
average quantity, of all sizes, is stated, in 
the Doncaster Report, to be 39 bushels.— 
When the smaller bones are distingushed 
from the larger, they, however, seldom ap- 
pear to exeeed 30 busbels per acre, and in 
many cases do not arrive at 20: perhaps 
it may be assuined, as the most general 
practice, that half-inch bones are employed 
at the rate of 25 to 30, and dust at 20 
bushels per acre ; but a distinction should 
also be drawn between the quantity of 
those which are applied after being manu- 
factured, and those which are laid on in a 
raw state. 

The size of the pieces to which the bones 
should be broken is also an object of some 


‘ 


ee 
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* Quart. Jour. of Agrie., N. S., vol. iv. 
p. 839. 

+A very detailed deseription of one o 
these instrumen's, along with an engrav- 
ing, may be found in the Quarierly Journal 
of Agriculture, N. S.,-vol. ii. p. T19— 
Another machine for the same purpose, but 
with a double hopper, for sowing two drills 
at one time, is also described, tovether with 
a plate, in the Prize Essays of the High- 
land Society of Scotland: N. 8., vol. ii,’ 
p. 206. 















importance, as the smaller they are the 
more prompt will be their effect : on which, 
the following observation has-been made 
by one of the correspondents of the Don 
caster Association: “That if he meant to 
till for early profit, and if he ‘wished to 
keep his land for good heart, he would use 
half-inch bones ; and in breaking these, 
he should prefer some remaining considera- 
bly larger :” the reason assigned for which 
is; “ that by using bones of a large size, 
with dust in them, there must be sufficient 
of the small particles of the dust to set the 
turnip crop forward, and sufficient of the 
large particles of the bone left to maintain 
the land in good condition for the last 
crop.” 

Respecting their durability, it has been 
affirmed, that the effect will not be in- 
creased if they be laid on to great amount ; 
for the same produce has been obtained 
from the comparative application of 50 and 
100 bushels ; and an experiment has been 
tried by varying the quantity on different 
ridges of a large extent of ground under 
turnips, at the rate of 28, 40, and larger 
quantities alternately, without creating any 
visible difference in the crop.* This, how- 
ever, may be perfectly correct, so far as 
regards one or two crops, for it has been 
found that, when used in large quanties, 
they have rendered the land extraordinarliy 
productive during a great length of time, of 
which we find the following instances in the 
Doncaster Report : 

1. On a field, part of which. was boned 
forty years ago, the crops were, on that part, 
during fifteen or sixteen succeeding years, 
visibly better than the remainder, although 
the land was all of the same quality, and 
the part not boned was manured with farm- 
yard dung. 

2. In another case, about three acres of 
light, sandy land were dressed, in 1814, 
with 150 bushels of bones per acre; since 
which time the Jand is said to have never 
forgotten it, but is nearly as good again as 
the other part, farmed precisely in the same 
way, with the exception of the one applica- 
tion of bones.T 

We learn, also, from experiments at 
Kow, that although thy yield a certain sup- 
ply of neurish:neat to plants’ the moment 
they are c.nable of receiving it, yet that is 
done so yradual!y as to furnish only a regu- 





*Quart. Jour. of Agric., N.S, vol. ii. p. 
10S. 


fAbout ix - years ago, a firmer is also said 
tohavefobia nela forty-years’ lease of a tract 
of poor Jand, in a high situation near Roch- 
dale, in Lancashire, on which, after fencing 
and draining it, he erected a bone mill, and 
becan manuring the ground at the rate of 
100 to 130 bushels of bones and dust per 
acre. The consequence of which was, that 
in a few years he let off more land than 
paid the rent of the whole, and retained a 
large farm in his own hand. The Corres- 
pondeot of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
cu'ture, from whom these details are taken, 
says § that one acre wo Id summer a cow 
of ‘large s ze, and that some fields were 
cropped with oats ten or fifteen years in 
succession ; yet that it. is surprising to see 
the herbage which the land still produces, 
both as to quantity and quality, near one 
half being white and marl clover. 


lar and moderate supply : reasoning upon 








which, it is to be presumed, that as a large 
quantity does not produce the effect of 
forcing a ¢rop in proportion to the amount 
supplied, neither can it be so soon exhaust- 
ed by the gradual consumption of the 
smaller quantity. This application may 
therefore be perfectly consistent with good 
husbandry, if applied to any amount, how- 
ever large ; though, as regards the farmer’s 
ptirse, the expenditure of the outlay is a dif- 
ferent question. The extent of their fertil- 
izing quality is greater upon grass-land, un- 
der cattle, than upon arable. Valuers esti- 
mate the allowance to a quitting tenant by 
supposing the effect of bones upon tillage 
and meadow-ground to be exhausted with- 
in four years ; but on grass-land depastured 
it is considered to last during eight.* 

Experience seems to be in favor of lay- 
ing the manure in drills, especially when 
applied to turnips, although the superiority 
of the broad-cast practice is maintained by 
some very intelligent farmers, who hold— 
that the turnip plant receives its support 
principally from the fibres which it throws 
out sideways, toa much greater length than 
people will believe, and derives more nour- 
ishment from them than the tap-root ; and 
that the bones being dispersed, the fibres 
are more likely to meet with them than 
when they are accumulated round a tap- 
root, and that method must be the best 
which occasions the greater quantity of 
nourishment to be conveyed to the body of 
the turnip. In drilling the bones, there is 
also a difficulty found in the after-plough- 
ing, of mixing them with the soil ; and al- 
though this may be in some measure obvia~ 
ted by cross-ploughing the ridges, yet that 
portion of the land on which the manure is| 
thus laid receives more than an equal degree | 
of benefit. A third mode is however acted | 
upon by others, who sow them broad-cast, 
and gather them into ridges with a mould- 
plough. 

The time for laying them upon the land, 
when applied to grass, whether natural or 
artificial, is generally recommended to be 
early in the spring ; but if upon meadow, 
the growth of which has heen fed off, then 
the moment the cattle are removed. Ex- 
periencé, however, varies upon this point ; 
because it has been found to depend mate- 
rially upon the season and the state of the 
land, which, if wet, will be more benefitted 
by delaying the operation until the weather 
becomes warm and the ground dry. 

When applied in the drills of arable land, 
they are of course deposited along the seed ; 
but when spread broad-cast, then they are 
not uncommonly either harrowed in imme- 
diately previous to the sowing, or with the 
last ploughing ; though, when used in a 
fresh state, without having been subjected 
to process of manufacture, they should al- 
ways be laid in sufficiently long before the 
sowing, to allow them time to ferment, or 
they will not take immediate effect upon the 
rising crop. 








-* Report of the Committe of the Doncas- 
ter Agricultural Association, on bone-ma- 
nure, p. 14. 


+ Doncaster Report, p. 16. 














The soils to which they are banat 
are those of alight and warm nature; for 
on wet and cold grounds they have rarely 
been found to produce any sensible benefit. 
Their power of contributing to lighten 
strong land, by their mechanical action up- 
on the soil, and thus rendering it less adhe- 
sive, has indeed been vaunted, and, if laid 
on a very large amount, there can be no 
doubt that the bones, in pieces, would have 
some such effect ; but the smallness of the 
quantity in which they are usually applied 
renders their force for that purpose quite 
insignificant. 

On heavy loams and clays, the accounts 
of their operation have been almost invaria- 
bly unfavorable ; and it may be laid down 
as a necessary qualification in a soil fit for 
the application of bones, that it should 
be dry.. This, indeed, has been contra- 
dicted by experiments stated in the Don- 
caster Report, upon what is described asa 
wet sand soil, with an irony-colored sub- 
soil, upon which two quarters per acre were 
drilled, and produced an excellent crop, 
when manure had been previously tried 
without effect. This, however, having oc. 
curred in the years 1826 and 1827, which 
were unusually dry, may serve to explain 
the fact, without affecting the principle that 
bone manure is not geneaally beneficial to 
clay lands. 

The same Report states, “ upon very 
thin sandy land, the value of bone-manure 
is not to be estimated ; it is not only found 
to benefit the particular crop to Which it is 
applied, but extends through the whole 
course of crops ; and even in the succeed 
ing courses, its effects are visible in the 
improved quality of the land, and the efficien- 
cy of a smaller quantity than would at first 
have insured a crop. Upon much of the 
high land about Babworth, which is a light 
sandy soil, the crops under ordinary farm 
management were comparatively unpro- 
ductive ; but since the introduction of 
bones, after having been dressed for seve 
ral fallows with sixty or seventy bushels per 
acre, they have not only become produc '- 
ive, but so much improved in quality as to 
return an equal crop with a much lighter 
dressing of manure or bones throughout the 
next course.” 

“ On the dry Jimestone near Doncaster, 
the same favorable results have been ob- 
tained ; and no failures, beyond those at- 
tributable to peculiarity of season, are no- 
ticed.” 


On the Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, it also appears, by the testimony of 
several extensive farmers, that “ betore 
bones were generally used with turnip-seed, 
many thousand acres were annually sown 
for that crop without any manure whatever, 
from the impossibility of getting fold-ma- 
nure for more than one-third or fourth of 
their fallows. The turnips upon such un- 
manured land were consequently very in- 
different ; and the benefit of sheep feeding 
upon their tops—for of bottoms they seldom 
had any—was very trifling. Since the 
use of bones has, however, become gene- 
ral, the turnip crop has been, in many in- 
stances, ten-fold, and in few less than four 
or five-fold its former bulk. All the suc- 
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ceeding crops of grain and seeds have been 
amazingly increased, and, upon the four or 
five-shift system, there is no doubt the land 
will go on progressively improving, ip aa 
ing.a less quantity of bones annually, from 
its. increased fertility and power.” 
: . On ight loams, the return on the Don- 
caater Committee give bones a preference 
to .farm-yard dung. And we learn that, 
the calcareous soil of the Yorkshire 
Wolds, heavy crops of ‘turnips have been 
raised from 16 bushels per acre of bones, 
while in the same field, and under similar 
circumstances, but manured from the farm- 
yard at the rate of from 8 to 10 tons per 
acre, the turnips have been of the most in- 
ferior description. 

On peat soils, if previously drained and 
laid dry, their advantages are reported to be 
so striking, that from fifteen to twenty 
bushels of dust per acre, drilled, have been 
also found to very far surpass the ordinary 
dressing of stable-dung, and even of lime 
and pigeons’ dung. 

On gravels, the reports are meagre and 
contradictory, though perhaps reconcilable 
in principle. as it has been justly observed, 
that “a gravelly soil may embrace every 
variety of texture and quality, from the 
light dry sand to the water-logged yellow 
clay—preserving in each the necessary ad- 
mixture of stones and grit.” To wet gravel, 
their application has been found decidedly 
unfavorable.* 

ANALYSIS. 

An examination of the component parts 
of soils, and of the power of bones, when 
applied to them as manure, would go far to 
explain the irregularity of their different ef- 
fects upon various kinds of soil. Bone 
is known to consist of about equal parts of 
earthy and animal matter; the former 
chiefly composed of gypsum—which is of 
so indistructible a nature as to have been 
termed, by early chemists, the “ earth of| 
bones”—and a small portion of carbonate 
of lime ; from which we may conclude that 
probably half the weight of bones is in the 
greater part consumed by plants as direct 
nourishment in their state of growth, and 
that the remainder is more gradually ab- 
sorbed by the soil, as well also as by the 
plants ; for lime, though in small amount, 
is always present, in greater or less quanti- 
ty, in all vegetable substances. * 

“The quantity of earthy matter varies 
according to the age of the animal ; and, 
in like manner, the quantity of animal mat- 
ter varies also in proportion to the condition 
of the animal. In the best kinds of bones 
for manure, viz., those from fat young ani- 
mals, perhaps the following proportions may 
give an approximation to the relative quan- 
tities ofeach in 100 parts :— 


Earthy and saline matter, 40 
Cartilage and jelly, 40 parts. 
Fatty matter, 20 


The soft parts thus form, in the best 
bone, about sixty, and upon an average, 
perhaps, amount to fifty per cent., which 
are alinost entirely constituted of the same 
elements of plants, and all of them, sooner 
or later, liable to be dissolved and *hsorbed 


ee 





‘* Doncaster Report, p. 8. 
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by the roots. The cartilage, indeed, when 
the bones have been buried in a dry situa- 
tion, is very indestructible ; but when ex- 
pesed to the action of air, water, soil, and 
vegetation, probably pass into the state of 
jelly, and be dissolved, or otherwise decom- 
posed, probably at the time when the fatty 
matter—the decomposition of which begins 
almost immediately—shall have been nearly 
exhausted.”* : 

This analysis has been taken from an 
anonymous essay “ on the action of ground 
bones on plents and soils ;” the author of 
which observes, that “although it be granted 
that the composition of bones is thus well 
calculated to afford nourishment to plants, 
it must be admitted that the amount of their 
action as a manure still remains in a great 
measure unexplained. Thequantity allowed 
per acre is not usually more than 10 or 15 
cwt., of which not more than a half is effi- 
cient as manure ; and this is but a small! 
fraction of the weight which we carry off 
the field in vegetable produce. In these 
circumstances, we must either leve the 
matter unresolved, or have recourse to hy- 
pothetical explanation, to be confirmed or 
disproved by future observation.” We 
agree with him in preferring the latter alter- 
native, as best calculated to lead to a dis- 
covery of the truth ; and as an inquiry into 
the cause of the different results occasioned 
by the specific application of bones to every 
species of soil would only lead us into a 
wide and probably fruitless discussion, we 
shall confine ourselves to an account ot 
the analysis given by Mr. G. Sinclair, of 
the two kinds on which trials are men- 
tioned by him to have been made in Ox- 
fordshire. 

That on the land of Sir Charles Throck- 
morton, on which the bene manure had 
such beneficial effects, contained in 400) 
parts :— 


Fine siliceous sand, 167 parts , calcareous sand, 
43 ; water of absorption, 99, 
Decomposing animal and vegetable matter, de- 2 








structible by fire, 24 
Carbonate of lime (impalpable) 25} 
Silicia, or the pure earth of flints, 23/ 
Alumina, or the pure matter of ciay, 9 
Oxide of iron, 3 
Soluble animal ‘and vegetable matter pri ci- 

pally vegetable extract, with indicatigns of } 5] 

muriate of soda, 

Moisture and loss, 2 
400 | 


That on the land of Mr. Evans, jun., on 
which the bone manure appeared to have 
no beneficial effect, consisted of :— 


Calcareous sand and gravel, nearly pure car- 
bonate of lime, 
Decomposing animal and vegetable matters, de- 
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structible by fire, Ww 
Carbonate of lime (impalpable,) 39 
Silicia, 85 
Alumina, 20 
Oxide of iron, 5 

Soluble matter, principally vegetable extract, 
with sulphate of lime, or gypsum, 4 
Moisture, or loss, 13 
400 


On which he remarks, that “ the striking 
and essential point of difference between 
these two soils consists in the carbonate of 
lime. In the soil so much benefitted by 
the bone manure, carbonate of lime is defi- 
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cient, while in the soil so little benefitted by 
it, the carbonate of lime is almost in excess ; ” 
at least, had it not been so much in the 

form of gravel and sand, the soil would have. 

been what is termed cold. The differ-. 

‘ences, also, between these two soils, in the 

coarseness and fineness of their sand and 

gravel, and the superior quantity of alumi- 

na, or .clay, in calcareous soil, should not 

be overlooked.” 

The quantity applied to the. Siliceous 
sandy soil, where the bones had such ben- 
eficial effects, was 36 bushels per acre, 
partly supplied from the dog-kennel, and 
partly purchased. On the calcareous sc:ls, 
they were applied in a large quantity, and 
also in a recent state ; on which Mr. S. 
observes, that “animal matter being so 
much more easily decomposed than vegeta- 
ble matter, the recent bones must afford 
nutriment to .the soil very speedily ;”” yet 
he adds, “ that he has always found that 
both animal and vegetable matter, before 
they become beneficial to an immediate 
crop, require a first stage of decomposition, 
and that this degree of fermentation or de- 
composition is best effected before these 
substances are applied tc the land.” 

This accords with the Report of the Don- 
caster Association, in which it is said “ to 
be acknowledged by their correspondents 
to be a prevalent opinion among intelligent 
farmers, that«manufactured bones are equal 
in their effect to raw bones ;” in proof of 
which they instance the following experi- 
ments :— 


Twenty-four acres having been boned at 
the’ rate of 50 bushels per acre, part with 
bones which had the oil stewed out of them, 
another part with bones which were full of 
marrow, and a third part with horses’ bones’ 
having much flesh upon them. ‘The crop, 
which was turnips, was all good, but ‘the 
next crop, where the fleshy bones wer 
laid, was not so good. 
| Broken bones fresh from dog-kennels 
were spread on a newly-ploughed clover 
ley of high sand land, at the rate of ‘80° 
bushels per acre, and on the following day® 
sown and harrowed in with wheat ; ‘but 
the crop was bad, and no advantage was 
observed to be derived from the bones im 
the succeeding crops. The same experi- 
ment was repeated upon a piece of fallow 
in Blyth Forest, sown with turnips, with 
similar results; but the same gentleman 
having sent bones from the dog-kennels to 
be broken, and then laid upon a heap, and 
covered with earth, in which state they re- 
mained for about a month, after which they 
were laid upon turnips : their good effects 
were visible on every yard on which the::, 
spread, being the largest and the best. turs., 
nips in the field, although the other part, 
was maaured from the, farm-yardy where, a.. 
considerable quantity of oil-cake had been, 
consumed. ‘ 

These experiments certainly tend to con- 
firm the fact, that fermentation is requisite. 
to give immediate effect to. bones. as ma= 
nure, which is only in’accordance with the’ 
chemical principles applicable to all animal” 
substances ; for we all know, that although 
flesh, if buried in the earth, will not produce’ 
any benefit to the land until it is decom. 














_ effect of which has been felt on the wheat: 


* where he laid six loads of fold manure, ‘and 


||teams to a great extent; for one wagon- 











posed, yet that object once attained, its fer- 
talizing powers are instantly brought into 
force; but we cannot admit that this 
warrants the ccnclusion, * that manufac- 
tured bones are equal in their effect to raw 
bones.” They may indeed be superior on 
a first application ; and we make no doubt 
that when thrown. together and rendered 
puttid, they’ will become more promptly 
available than if they had undergone no fer- 
mentation whatever. Yet we feel persua- 
ded, both from the nature of animal matter 
aS manure, as well as from much inquiry 
regarding the practical application of bones, 
that when deprived by manufacture of the 
gélatin and oil which they contain, their 
improvement of the land will not be so du- 
rable’as when they are laid on raw, or after 
fermentation when collected in a fresh 
state.* Many farmers are thus imposed 
upon by dealers ; but the bones are sold to, 
those who are aware of their real value, for: 
much less than the price of those from) 
which the oily substance has been ex- 
tracted. 











COMPOSTS. 


The fermentation of bones naturally leads 
tothe consideration of the subject of form- 
ing @ compost of bones with earth and other 
substances, by a mixture with which they 
soon become decayed and pulverized—a 
practice which is stated in the Doncaster 
Report to have been recommended by sev- 
eral very intelligent farmers. thirteen of 
whom, solely from the result of their own 
experience, describe its effects as superior 
to.those of bones used singly. With some 
of these, it is'the practice to mix 50 bushels 
of bones with 5 loads of burnt clay, or good 
earth, per acre ; by which dressing, the 
crops between fallow and ‘fallow, excepting: 
clover, appear to have been increased ene- 
fifth in value. Others use forty bushels of, 
bones, broken from two to three inches, in. 
a. compost with five loads of farm-yard ma- 
nure, and a sufficient quantity.of earth, the 





crop at.the end of the four-course system. 
Many also mix up dung, root, rape dust, 
and the ashes from weeds and house fires, 
with the bones, by which great heat, and 
consequent fermetitation, is occasioned. 
The most general practice, however, is 
to form the coinpost entirely of bones and 
yard muck, mixed, in various proportions, | 
with 
From 50 bushels of bones to 4 or 5 of dung. 
20 do. 4 do. | 
12 do. 8 do. | 


This, if the heap be well covered, will no’ 
déubt decompose 'the bones very rapidly ;/ 
and one’ pérson states, “ that he has used / 
a’ much as 35 bushels of ‘bone ‘dust, per 


atré, without manure, in the same’ field’ 





*Besides the various modes already in 
use* of drawing oil and spirits from bones 
and-horn, the cotton manufactures in Lan- 
cashire' are saidto have lately used a gluti- 
nous substance, extranted from. bones, in 
the fabrication of the weft of their low- 
priced cloth; and there are now a number 
of ‘mantifactories ‘of this newly-discovered} 
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ten bushels of -bone dust ; but the turnips 


were not so good as those on the.part ma- 
nured with the compost and the succeeding 
crops were still worse in comparison.” 

As the great amount of bones now actu- 
ally consumed as manure, besides the quan- 
tities applied to other purposes, may rea- 
sonably excite an apprehensicn that the 
still increasing demand will soon exceed the 
supply and consequently raise the price, a 
correspondent of the “ Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture,”* has suggested the follow- 
ing economical method of employing them, 
which he has used for the two last years, 
and by which he states that he has obtained 
heavy crops of turnips. 

He forms a compost, as the manure for 
ene imperial acre, of 8 bushels of coarse 
bone-dust, with no less than double that 
quantity of coal-ashes, which may be gen- 
erally procured for about 5s. perton. The 
ashes should be carefully collected in dry 
weather and placed under cover, in order 
that they may be kept free of moisture , 
or, if that be difficult, they may be strewed 
with a dusting of quick-lime ; after which 
they are to be riddled as small as the dust 
itself, for otherwise, ifsown with a drilling- 
machine, they will not pass easily through 
the hopper. The bones are then mixed 
with the ashes ; the mass ferments, and 
evolves a considerable degree of heat, when 
they soon become fit for use. 

Turnips raised with this compost, he af- 
firms to have always possessed the same 
characters of a close crop, from root, and 
hardiness to resist the rigors of winter, that 
turnips raised with bone-dust alone evince ; 
in proof of which, he has sold them for 7 
per acre, to be eaten off by sheep. 
however, supposés that it is the bone-dtist 
alone which secures to the crop whatever 
aourishment may be imparted to it at the 
future stages of its growth, in which he is 
doubtless correct ; but in imagining that 
he has thus discovered a more economical 
mode of their application in their effect upon 
succeeding crops, we imagine that his fur- 
ther experience will show him that he has 
been deceived ; for although the fermenta- 
tion of the bones, occasioned by the appli- 


‘|eation of the ashes, may increase their 


power upon the actual crop, it will be pro- 
portionably diminished in those which fol- 
low, and we think that the instances 
which we have already stated must con- 
vince practical men that the durability of 
their influence upon the soil depends on the 
quantity in which they are applied. 


APPLICATION. 


Independently of the decided fertalizing 
properties of bones, when applied to dry 
and light soils, they have the great advan- 
tage of being procurable at a small expensé 
of carriage, which diminishes the labor of 


load of 100 bushels, broken small, will in 
most cases be found equal to 40 cart-loads 
of yard manure. They are also capable 
of being preserved during a long time, when 
farm business is not pressing ; added to 
which, they leave the land freer from weeds 
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than when it is manured with dung. | ‘Th'* 
‘on the part manured with bove dust alone 


and their suitableness to the drill husbandry, 
renders them peculiarly adapted to the culti- 
vation of turnips-—to which, indeed, they have” 


‘\/been the most universally applied ; and’ 


we need not remind our readers, that ‘on’ 
the success of that crop generally depends 
those of the whole succeeding course.’ 
The instances are also numerous, upon all’ 
soils, of turnips being destroyed by the’ fly 
when sown in drills, having had the manure 
placed directly under them ;‘ when turnips" 
sown in the same field, and on the same* 
day, with bone-dust, have entirely escaped 
their ravages. Their value to the holders’ 
of light soils, in thus enabling them to pro~ 
cure the certain means of improving the’ 
returns’ from their land, by this increase of 
their quantity of nutritive manure, may’ 
therefore be considered inappreciable. It’ 
has been stated as the comparative result of 
some experiments, that bone-dust ‘acts’ in’ 
the cultivation of grain, as compared to the 
best stable manure, in the following propor- 
tions :—namely, 


In respect to the quality of the corn, 

as 7105 
In respect to the quantity, as 5 to 4 
In respect to the durability of its ef- 

fects on the soil, as 3 to 2* 

We cannot indeed agree altogether in 
this estimate of its powers, but it. requires 
no further arguments to press its applica- 
tion upon the attention of every farmer, who 
is in possession of ground to which it: is 
suitable. We shall, therefore, only add the 


following summary of the rules for its ap-. 


plication, as recommended by the members 
of the Doncaster Agricultural Association, 
from which it appears— 

That on dry sands, limestone, chalk, light 
loams, and peat, bones are a-very. highly 
valuable manure. 

That they may be applied to grass with 
great good effect. 

That on arable lands, they may be laid 
on fallow for turnips, or used for any of the 
subsequent crops. 

That the best method of using them, 
when broad-cast, is previously to mix them 
up in a compost with earth, dung, or other 
manures, and let them lie to ferment. 

That if used alone, they may either be 
drilled with the seed, or sown broad-cast, 

That bones which have. undergone the 
process of fermentation are decidedly su- 
perior, (in their immediate effects) to those 
which have not done so. 

That the quantity should be about twenty 
bushels of dust, or forty bushels of large, 


jincreasing the quantity if the land. be im- 


poverished : and, also, according to, our 
opinion, if the bones have been already 
manufactured. « 
That upon clays and heavy loams, it does 
not yet appear that bones will answer... 


On this latter observation, however, a . 


farmer near Nantwich, Cheshire, reniatks, _ 
that he “ occupies a farm in the township” 
of Pickmore, the soil of which is a’ clay” 
loam, scarcely twelve inches deep, the sub-’ 


soil a grey sand, mixed with coarse aa 


which the farmers call rammel—on ‘a’ 
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clay marl. ‘T'wo years ago, he cover- 
ed the, field, with bone-manure ; previous 
to which the grass was so sour, as not to be 
worth ten shillings per acre ; but is now 
full of most excellent herbage, consisting 
of white clover and trefoil ;” to which he 
adds, that * in another of his fields, with a 
clay soil, a small portion of it was manured, 
thirty-two years ago, by a former tenant, 
with bones, and that, although it has, been 
twenty years in tillage, yet that part still 
shows a superiority over the rest.”* 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
DURABILITY OF WOOD. 


The subject of the durability of different 
kinds of wood when exposed to the action 
of air and moisture, though one of great 
importance to the farmer, and the public at 
large, does not seem to have received that 
degree of attention and elucidation it de- 
serves. The Teak tree (Teetona grandis) 
of the East Indies, and the Live Oak 
(Quercus virens) of our southern. forests, 
appear to be nearly indistructable when 
employed as timber, and in naval architect- 
ure. But these from their natures cannot 
be cultivated in the northern States, and we 
must seek in our forests trees which shall 
approach or rival the above in excellence 
and durability. Fortunately these qualities 
are found néarly in perfection in the Yellow 
Locust, (Robinia pseudacacia,) and the 
Red Ceder, (Juniperus virginiana,) and in 
a-lesser degree in many others, a knowl- 
edge of the comparative durability of which, 
properly ascertained, would be of essential 
service to the public. 

Thirty-two years since, in enclosing some 
newly cleared field, we had occasion to set 

.some bar posts, and at a point where four 
fields cornered we placed one so that it 
served for four pair of bars, one to each 
field. ‘The post was the comimcn white 
ceder, (Cupressus thuyoides,) cut from a 
thrifty tree fourteen inches in diameter, the 
holes on the four sides cut in the usual man- 
ner with a narrow axe, the bark stripped 
from the whole, and the large end set two 
feet in the earth, which at that place was 
rather moist. After standing more than 
twenty years, or until the basswood fences 
with which it was connected had rotted 
down, it was removed to another position, 
where it has since served for two pair of 
barsand one gate. At the time of removal 
it appeared quite scund, and present appear- 
ances indicate a duration of another twenty 
years at least. From cur experiments we 
are convinced that large posts are far more 
durable. than small ones, and that those 
which occupy the whole diameter of the tree, 
are better than sawed or quartered tzees of 
equal size. 

In the Railroad Journal, in an article on 
the advantages of lime as a preservation of 
timber, the following instance of its effect 
on.the durability of the White Pine, (Pinus 
abies,) is given. The planks were a parcel 
of pine planks used as a platform on the 
ground, on which to make live morter.— 
— ee ’ 
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This platform was laid:by the informant’s 
grandfather in a corner of the yard, and 
used every year more or less for the pur- 
pose of a mortar bed. His father continued 
it in, the same use ; himself, the grandson, 
continued it for a time, as. long as he had 
occasion, after which it lay some years un- 
used, and overgrown with grass and weeds. 
At length wanting the ground for another 
purpose, he had it. torn up. and femoved, 
expecttng to find.the planks. entirely rdtted, 
but to his surprise found them sound, and, 
to use his. own: forcible expzession,. “ as 
hard as a bull’s horn.” ‘I'his was after they 
had lain exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
the atmosphere, and_.in. contact with: the 
surface of the earth, about sixty years. 

In the year 1800,a Mr. Atkinson, in the 
employ of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Compa- 
ny; discovered on old Factary Island, in 
James’s. Bay, a Branch of the Hudson’s 
Bay, a ceder post, about a foot square and 
five feet high, on which. the following in- 
scription had been cut, and all the letters. of 
which were distinctly visible: “ In the year 
1692. wintered three ships. at this Island, 
with one hundred and twenty-seven men, 
under the government of, Captain Ganes 
Knight. Then we erected this monument 
in remembrance of it.” 

This furnishes the greatest. instance of, 
duration of timber set in the earth, and con-| 
stantly exposed to atmospheric influences, 
we have any where noticed, and we believe| 
there are few kinds of timber which would| 
endure so long. This notice does not! 
state the kind of ceder employed, but from} 
its frequency on those islands and coasts, 
there can be no doubt of its being the red 
ceder, a kind which, as s'ated above, is al- 
most imperishable. 

Next to the kinds above stated, rank in 
durability the various kinds of pine and) 
sprucc ; the white oak, chestnut, red elm, | 
black walnut, and red beach; ali furnishing 
timber of good quality, but not such as wiil,| 
like the above, resist for-a long period the’ 
attacks of time. In purchasing timber,| 
price should not be so much regarded as| 
quality and durability, as a rail or a post 
that will last fifty of sixty years, is worth 
far more than the usual difference charged 
between such, and those which will endure 
only twenty-five or thirty. 
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MANUFACTURE OF REET-ROOT SUGAR IN RUSSIA. 


Sir,—The manufacture of beet-root into 
sugar in the Russian empire has of late be- 
come very extensive; there are already no 
less than twenty-five large establishments 
for this purpose in different parts. Think- 
ing that the following account of one of the 
—_ of these establishments, viz. Mi- 
¢harlofsky Sugar-works in the government 
of ‘Tula, the property of Count Bobrinsky, 
may be interesting to the English public, | 
send it for insertion in your widely circulat- 
ed Journal :— 


The quantity of beet worked in the year 
1835 was 260,000 poods=to 85,357 ewt. 
0 qr. 16 lbs.; the sugar produced from it, 
15,600 poods=5014 cwt. 1 qr. 4 Ibs. 


Price of a pood of beet 


15 copecks. 
Expense in working do. 


$5 do. 


‘cn 












Produce of one pood of “of 


raw sugar at 1 ro. 10-co. per Ibi, 6 ow! 
‘The number of men employed 250. ve 


the beet 350 deciatines=945 acres, : 

The beet is generally takea from. the; 
peasentry instead of the obrok or-fine they: 
as serfs, would have to pay, their baron: | 

The proprietor of this manufactory is an 
accomplished aud amiablesnebleman;,. 
experiment ia this case has been. highly 
successful. 

One great evil,is the impossibility hither. 
to experienced of keeping. the roots, any 
length of time, which makes‘it expedient 
they should be worked-as soon as: possible 
after they. are taken,from the ground. ~~ 

Ihave been favored with a specimen, of 
raw and refined sugar from these works,/of 
which I send you a small sample, and’am 
only sorry the distance does not allow me to 
send a larger one. ; 

The Russian lb. is equal to 14} oz. Eng- 
lish ; a pood 40 lbs. Russia=86 lbs. Eng- 
lish; a rouble=100 copecks; sterling value 
104d. | 

Your constant reader, 
J. Kosi 
Pererssure, June, 25, 1886... 


[The samptes sent are excellent ; the raw 
sugar not quite so good asthat from. the; 
cane, but the refined « qual to the best pro- 
ducis of our refineries Ep. M: Mi} 

















WESTERN RAILROAD, 


PROPOSALS will be received at the Office of thes 
Western Railroad Corporation, in Worcester; untilthe” 
20th November, for the grading and masonry of. the! 
first division of the Road, extending from’ Worcester 
to East Brooktield, a distance of 19? miles. . 

Pians, profiles, etc,. will be ready for examination: 
after the 10th November. 3 
Resident Enginzer. 
Worcerter, Mass. Oct. 19, 1836. 43—tnov20 


TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS: 


PROPOSALS wil! be received until the 8th day of 
December next, for the graduation and masonry of the 
first ten miles of the Gainsville and Narkeeta Rails: 
road. A profile of the route, with plans and specifis» 
cations of. the work, willbe exhibited at‘ Gainsville 
for ten days previous tothe \ime of letting and«all» 
other information given, on application to the sub- 
scriber orto the Assistant Engineer. Recommenda- 
tions will be expected in all cases, of persons not 





gineer. : 

For the information of persons at a distance, it 
may be remarked, that this road commences at the, 
town of Gainsville, on the Tombeckby river, and’ ex~’ 
tends twenty-two miles sow h-west to Narkeeta in’ 
the State of Mississippi. The Tombeckby ‘is navi- 
gable for Steambvats the greater portion of the year: 
and having a direct communication with Mobile and 
New-Orleans, will afford facilities for procuring ‘the: 
supplies necessary fur the hands employed on the 
work, or for their ready conveyance hither, if 
cured from a distance. ‘The couatry through whi 
the road is located, being perfectly healthy, and the 
mildness of the climate admitting of operational, 
throughout the winter season renders.the contract 
peculiarly desirable to those wanting winter employ- 


ment. To an enterprizing and energetic contractor 


the construction of this road offers the prospect of a 


profitable job. 
D. H. BINGHAM, 'C: Ey 
Gainsville, Ala. Sept. 21, 1836. 42—tDeel ~ 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS « — 


WASHINGTON AND RALEIGH RAILROAD. 
PROPOSALS will be received at the offiee: of: 





November for the graduation and bridging of 50! 
miles of the above Railroad, commeneing at: the | 
north-east branch of the Cape Fear’ river, ten miles’: 
from Wilmingto 1. 

Any information which may be desired, ean be ob- 
tained of Mr. T. H. Williamson, whowilb at all’! 
times be fuund on the line, or from thesubscriber' at: 
Wilmington. , 

Contractors unknown to the undersigned must ac- 
company these proposals with i 








50 


recommendations, 
WALTER GWYNN. 
October 15, 1836. 42—3t 


oe 


The quantity of land required to produce: . 


known tothe officers of the company or to the En- . 


this Company in Wilmington (N.C ) until the 15th of # 















































_ BRAME BRIDGES 


w 2 
would respectfully inform the pub- 
and parila Reiiesd ond Bridge Carrere. 
ns that he will build Frame Bridges, or vend the 


to build, on Col. Long’s it, through- 
out the United States, with few exceptions. The fol- 


fing sub-A gents have been engaged by the funder- 
who will also. attend to this business, viz. 
Childs, _ Henniker, N. H. 


r McArthur, © Mount Morris, N. Y. 
_ do do 
Thomas H. Cushing, Dover, N. H. 


Ira e, Wakefield, N. H. 

Amos Whitemore, Fsq-, Hancock, N. H. 

Herrick, — Springfield, Vermont. 
n Herrick, - do do 
“Capt. Isaac Damon, Northampton, Mass. 
Kingsly, do do 
jah Halbe Waterloo, N. Y. 
ph Hebard, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Col, Sherman Pe Hudson, Ohio. : 
“Andrew E. Turnbull, ~ Lower Sandusky, Ohio. 
‘William J.Turnbull, =. | _ do _ do 

Sabried Dodge, »5 (Civil Engineer,) Ohio. — 

Booz M. Frac ng ly . New-Philadetphia,Vhio. 

Stephen Daniels, —— — oe 

ri ulsville, isentucky. 
ie Er St. Francisville, Lous’a. 


( : n Be Tonawanda, Penn 


Osborn, Rochester, N. Y 
es on the above plan are to be seen at the fol- 
lowing ities, viz. On the main road leading from 
Baltimore 'to Washi no, two miles from the furmer 
»:. Across the Taswtnktes river on the Mili- 
tary road, in Maine. On the National road in Illinois, 
at sundry points. Ontbe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudson and 
Patterson Railroad, in two places. On the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad, at sundry points. Across 
the Contocook river at Hancock, N, H. Across the 
Connecticut river at Haverlill, N. H. Across the 
Contoocook river, at Henniker, N. H. Across the 
Souhegan river, at Milford, N.H. Across the Ken- 
nebec tiver, at Waterville, in the state of Maine.— 
Across the Geriesse river, at Mount Morris, New- 
York, and several other bridges are now in progress. 
The undersi has removed to Rochester, Mon- 
roe county, New-York, where he will promptly at- 
tend to orders in this line of business to any practica- 


i ited States, Maryland excepted. 
bleext¢ent in the Uni fs ec posted. 


General Agent of Col.S. H_ Long. 
Rochester, May 22d, 18°26. 19y-tf. 
“—ZEBANY BEAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SOe. 
WILLIAM .V. MANY manufactures to order, 
TRON casTINGS for Gearing Mills and Factories o} 


Sane: ing 
ores Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o 


i ti Rn . . 
Tie, enllerdon of Patterns for Machinery, is no 
equalled inthe United States. 9—ly 

TARCHIMEDES WORKS. 


100 North Moor strect, N. Y.) 

. : New-York, February 13h, 1836. 
E undersigned,begs leave to inform the proprie- 
Bs Railronds that th. y are prepared to furnish al! 
kinds of Machinery for Railroads, Locomotive Engines 
of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now In success- 
ful. operation on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
none of which have aay eR op pin = ot 
Boxes, furnished at shortest notice. 

eee re eT I. DUNHAM & Co. 

4—yt 












STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Railroads. 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. : 
RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exa 


mine Cars; aspecimen of which may be seen 
on cbiyeed of the New-York and Harlaem giiroed 
25t 


now in operatior 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


THE NEW-JERSEY, HUDSON AND DEL A- 
WARE RAILROAD. 

NOTICE is hereby given that under and by virtue 
of an act of the Legislature of the State of New- 
Jersey, entitled, “ A further supplement to an act to 
Incorporate the New-Jersey, Hud:on and Delaware 
Railroad Company, passed the 8th day of March A. 
D., eighteen hundred and thirty-two,” the books to 
receive subscriptions to the Capital Stock of said 
Company will be open at 10 o’clock, A. M., of eaclr 
of the days following, viz: 

On Tuesday, the 8th Nov. next, at Joseph Tilman’s, 
Columbia, N. J, 

Wednesday and Thursday, 9th and 10th Nov. next, 
a John J. Blair’s, Gravelhill, N- J. 
se Hriday, 11th Nov., at George Crockett’s Marksboro, 


Saturday, 12th Nov., at Peter B. Shafer’s, Stillwa- 
ter, N. J. . 

oid 14th Nov., at John S. Warbasse’s, New- 
ton, N. J. 

‘Luesday and Wednesday, 15th and 16th Nov., Abm. 
Bray’s, Augusta, N, J. 

‘Thursday, 17th Nov., at Stephen Ward’s, Ham- 
burg, N.J. 

Friday and Saturday, 18th and 19h Nov., at H. 
Vibbert’s, Dechertown, N- J. 4 

Tuesday. and Wednesday, 13th and 14th Dec., 
at United States Hotel, Newburgh; New-York. 

Thursday, 15th Dec., at No. 34 Wall-street, city of 
New-York. ’ 

And continue open at. the last mentioned place un- 
til the whole stock shall have been subscribed four, or 
at the discretion of the Commissioners. But if, the 
whole of the Stock shall be subscribed for at either 
of the above mentioned places, the books will be im- 
mediately closed. 

The Capital Stock is $500,000 with liberty to in- 
crease to $800,000, divided into shares of $100 each. 

The sum vf $5 on each share is required to be paid 


on subscribing. 
SAMUEL FOWLER, 

JOHN BELL, 

JOSEPH CHANDLER, 

“WILLIAM HY BERGER,, 

ENOS GOBLE, 

DANIEL HAINES, 

SAMUEL PRICE, 

JOHN I. BLAIR, 

JOSEPH E. EDSALL, 

CoMMISSIONERS 

Dated Oct. 3rd, 1836 41— 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 


BOAT SPIKES. 


Fr The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured 
by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, which after 
five years successful operation, and now almost uni- 
versal use in the United States, (as well as England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. . 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable to the holes iu iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—for which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than dvuble any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

*.* Allorders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

*,* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer. 
chants in Albany and Troy ; J.I. Brower, 222 Water 
street, New-York ; . Jones, Philadelphia; T. 
Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.—Railroad Companies would do well to for- 
ward their orders.as early as practicable, as the sub- 
scriber is desirous of extending the manufacturing so 
as to keep pace with the daily increasing demand for 
his Spikes. (1J23am) “H, BURDEN. 











AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
150 do (do do plain do 
do do do. eaststeel Shovels & Spades 
150' do do Gold-mining Shovels 
do _do__ plated Spades 
do do socket Shovels and Spades. ~ 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars <— — eames from Salisbury re- 
fined iron—' e manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES rs 50, 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
) iil soeodoc, Sitguee ehemeeeay 
NB —Also furnished to order, S every 
<cription, made from Salsbury refined Iron. 4—ytf 





NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 
WE ‘the subscribers having formed a co-partnership 
under the style and firm.of Durpee,-Coleman & Cu., 
for the manufacturing and selling of Ropes for inclined 
planes of railroads, and for other uscs, offer to supply 
ropes for inclined planes, of any length required with- 
out — at short notice, the manufacturing of cord- 
age, heretofore carried on by S.S. Durfee & Ce,, will 
be done by the new firm. All orders will be prompt- 
ly attended to, and ropes will be shipped to any port 
in the United States. 

8th month, 8th, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County, 


State of New-York. 
E- S. TOWNSEND, GEORGE COLEMAN, 



























RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c 


sale, 
Railway Iron, flat bars, with countersunk holes and 
Mitred joints, - 
Ibs. 


350 tons 23 by #, 15 ftin length, weighing 4, per ft. 
‘ “ 34 “ 


UT 
230.“ 2 4, ‘ 385 


70 & 13 * i, “ “ “ 2h “ 
80 * .4,% 3, “ “ “ 147 “ 


90 “* 1 ee 3, “ “ “ t “ 
with Spikes and. Splicing Plates adapted thereto. To 
be sold free of duty to State governments or incor- 
porated companies. 

Orders for Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed: 

Rail Road Car and Locomotive Engine ‘Tires, 
wrought and turned or unturned, ready to be fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36,42, 44, 54, and 60 inches 
aiameter. 

E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts fer Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fvet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 2% 
3, 3%, 3%, 34, and 34 inches diameter. 

Chains for Inclined Planes, short and stay links, 
manufactured fromthe E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved 
at the greatest strain. 

India Rubber Rope for Inclined Planes, made from 
New Zealand flax. 

Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
and Canal Towing Lines. 

Patent Felt for placing between the iron chair and 
ston: bluck of Edge Railways. 

Every description of Railway. Iron, as well as Lo- 
comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by 
the agency of one of our partners, who resides in 
1D) pane for this purpose. 

r. Solomon W. Roberts, a highly respectable 
American Engineer, resides in England. for the. pur- 
pose of inspecting all Locomotives, Machinery, Rail- 
way Iron &c. ordered through us 

A. & G. RALSTON. 
28-tf Philadelphia, No. 4, South Front st. 











RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 


BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 
CASTINGS. 


Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com- 
plete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Fac- 
tory and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly attended to, 
Also, CAR SPRINGS 
Also, Flange Tires, turned complete 
18 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 





TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS, 


PROPOSALS will be received at the town of 
Lindon, until the 20th day of December next, for the 
graduation of the Lindon Raslrvad. A profile of the 
route, with plans and specifications of the work, will 
be exhibited at Lindon, for ten days previous to the 
letting, and ail ovher information given or application 
tothe subscriber, or the Assistant Engineer. 

PROPOSALS will also be teceived at the same 
time and >lace, for furnishing and delivering at, Beck- 
ley’s Landing, 95,000 feet (L. M.) of long leaf pine or 
cypress scantling, sawed 5 by 9 inches, to be fiee 
from sap, Knots or wind shakes, and 20, 25 and 30 feet 
long. Also 60,000 feet. or more, (L. M.) of white, or 
post oak scantling, sawed 5 by 7 inches, length to be 
specified hereafter, and 60,000 feet (L. M.) of white 
or post oak plank, 2 inches thick, } foot wide. and 15 
feet long. 

Also for farnishing and delivering onthe line of the 
road 10,500 undressed post oak logs, 8 feet long, and 
10 to 15inches in diameter. 

Also for farnishing and delivering 3,160 post oak 
caps, dressed 8 by 10 inches, 8 feet long; and 6,320 
post oak posts, dressed 10 inches square and of lengths 
hereafter to be specified. 

_Recommendations will be expected in all cases, of 
persons not known tu the officers of the Company, or 
to the Engireer,. For the information. of persons at 
a distance, I would state, that the Lindon Railroad 
commences at Beckley’s Landing on the ‘Tombeckby 
River, @ stream: avigated by Steamboats the greater 
portion of the year ;—and having,a direct, communi- 
cation with Mobile and New-Orleans will’afford the 
facility of procuring supplies and i iplements neces- 
sary for, the hands employed on the work, or their 
ready conveyance hither, if procured at a distance. 
Persons having mills on the river and disposed to 
contract for -furnishing timber, will have the facility 
of delivering it by water communication. The 
country through which the road passes, being per; 
fectiy healthy, and the mildness of the. climate ad- 
mitting of operations throughout the winter season, 
renders the contract peculiarly desirable to’ those 
wanting winter employment 





ROBT. C. FOLGER, SYDNEY 8S. DURFEE 
33—tf. 





D. Hk BINGHAM, C, E. 
Lindon, Ala , Sept, 17, 1836. 41—3t 








aa ‘subscribers offer the following articles for 
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